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THE AMERICAN 


THE OBJECT 


HE OBJECT of the American Peace Society is “to 
pb ppc permanent international peace, to educate 
and organize public opinion in opposition to war as a 
means of settling international differences, and to ad- 
vance in every proper way the general use of conciliation, 
judicial methods, and other peaceful means of avoiding 


and adjusting such differences.” 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The American Peace Society was founded at New 
York in 1828; incorporated at Boston in 1848; moved 
to Washington, D. C., in 1911. 

“At a meeting of the Maine Minot, 
February 10, 1826, a motion was carried to form a national 
peace society. Minot was the home of William Ladd. The 
first constitution for a national peace society was drawn by 


Peace Society at 


this illustrious man, at the time corresponding secretary of 
the Massachusetts The constitution was 
provisionally adopted, with alternations, February 18, 1828, 
but the society was finally and officially organized, through 
the influence of Mr. Ladd, May 8, 1828, and with the aid 
of David Low Dodge, in New York City. Mr. Dodge wrote, 
in the minutes of the New York Peace Society: ‘The New 
York Peace Society resolved to be merged in the American 
which, in fact, was a dissolution of 
16 August, 1815, 


Peace Society. 


Peace Society 
the old New York Peace Society, formed 
and the American, May, 1828, was substituted in its place.’ 


” 


MEMBERSHIP 
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nations. 
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National Metropolitan 
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It being impracticable to express tn these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responstbility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


VERY FRIEND of the American Peace Society will 
EK wish to be reminded that the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has repeated its offer to give to 
the American Peace Society a sum equal to its income 
from other sources up to and including $15,000. This 
simply means that every dollar contributed to the service 
of the American Peace Society, up to $15,000, will be 
duplicated by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Presented with this situation during our last fisca! 
year, friends met the situation and oversubscribed the 
amount before the expiration of the time. 

We have no doubt they will wish to do the same now. 
The time is limited. 





M EMBERS OF THE AMERICAN Peace Socrety: 
The Government has just informed us that it 
will welcome your views about the following: 


(1) President Harding’s suggestion with reference to an 
Association of Nations. 

(2) What program should be adopted with reference to 
the submarine? 

(3) What program should be adopted with reference to 
the use of poison gas? 

(4) Any other matter of practical interest just now as the 
nations study their problems of war and peace. 


If you will briefly express your views with reference 
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to one or all of these, the Editor will be glad to place 
them where he is sure they will accomplish the greatest 
good. 

(Please state whether or not you are opposed to the 
publication of your views. ) 


A TREATY OF PEACE 


— Less than a month following the opening 
of the Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
the delegates have been able to agree unanimously upon 
a four-power treaty, the draft of which was read by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge at the fourth plenary ses- 
sion of the Washington Conference, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 10. This, combined with the agreements about 
China, marks the first achievement of the Conference. 
The treaty undoubtedly demonstrates the international 
possibilities inherent in an international conference, 
called in the spirit of good will for the promotion of 
mutual interest and the common peace. The conferees 
evidently came to the conclusion that any limitation of 
armament must be preceded by a declaration of policy. 
This four-power treaty is such a declaration. The lim- 
itation of armament and the solution of the problems 
in the Pacific are now easier of accomplishment. 

The propositions set forth in the treaty, while rather 
clumsily worded, are quite simple. The United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Japan agree to the following 
propositions: (1) To respect each other’s rights in the 
Pacific ; (2) if any serious controversy about these rights 
should arise, the four nations will call a conference for 
the consideration and adjustment of the difficulties; 
(3) if the rights are threatened from the outside, the 
four nations shall communicate with one another for the 
purpose of arriving at an understanding as to what to 
do; (4) this agreement shall remain in force for ten 
vears; (5) at the expiration of ten years it shall con- 
tinue to be in force unless one of the four nations should 
decide to terminate it upon twelve months’ notice; (6) 
when this treaty is ratified, the alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan, concluded at London on July 13, 
1911, shall terminate. Shorn of its technicalities, the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
and Japan say to each other: “Speaking of those islands 
and dominions of ours in the Pacific, why should there 
be any fear of war over them? If any differences of 
opinion arise, let’s promise to get together and try in 


conference to settle them in a friendly way. If anybody 


from the outside threatens the rights of one of us there, 
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let all four of us consult with each other and see if we 
can’t together adjust the matter.” 

Therefore, in spite of its clumsy phrases, the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace favors this treaty. There is here no 
guarantee to protect any nation in an illegal or un- 
righteous cause. There is no guarantee “to respect and 
preserve, as against external aggression, the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence” of any 
power. There is no proposal to set up a group of men 
and to give to it power to “advise” upon the means by 
which the terms of the treaty “shall be fulfilled.” Each 
nation retains its right to decide in any given case its 
duty and its policy. In the language of the Senator who 
presented the treaty to the Conference: “There is no 
provision for the use of force to carry out any of the 
terms of the agreement, and no military or naval sanc- 
tion lurks anywhere in the background or under cover 
of these plain and direct clauses.” 

The words “efficient measures” mean such measures 
as the governments may at the particular time of a given 
controversy decide upon as “efficient.” Thus, there is 
nothing here of an attempt to bind any future adminis- 
tration in the case of a controversy the nature of which 
cannot be foreseen. There are two obligations here in- 
volved: one is to respect insular and dominion posses- 
sions; the other to confer in case of controversy over 
such possessions. In short, the proposed treaty is a vis- 
ible expression of the value of international conferences. 
It is a continuation of the practical principle now vis- 
ibly before us in the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments itself. 

The American Institute of International Law, at its 
second session in Habana, Cuba, January 22, 1917, 
adopted a set of recommendations the first of which calls 
for a third Hague Conference. The American Peace 
Society, at its annual meeting in the city of Washing- 
ton, May 27, 1921, adopted a series of recommendations, 
the first one of which calls for the institution of con- 
ferences of nations, to meet at stated intervals, in con- 
tinuation of the first two conferences at The Hague. 
International conferences for the adjudication of inter- 
national disputes constitute a method of settlement open 
to no objections. They are the normal and hopeful way. 
They jeopardize no domestic right. By such means and 
only by such means can nations remove the causes of 
war. By such means and only by such means can the 
good faith and honest intentions of the nations express 
themselves. By such means and only by such means can 
the processes of diplomacy and conciliation operate. We 
agree with Senator Lodge, that “if we enter upon this 
agreement, which rests only upon the will and honor of 
those who sign it, we at least make the great experiment 
and appeal to the men and women of the nations to help 
us sustain it in spirit and in truth.” 


December 
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OME SUCH agreement as embodied in the four-power 

treaty was the inevitable logic of the Washington 
situation. On the whole, the Washington Conference 
represents a happy combination of ideals and brains. 
The delegates are for the most part trained in the school 
of international experience. The Conference was called 
by the President of the United States, pledged to the 
principle of international co-operation. Mr. Elihu 
Root’s lifetime efforts in behalf of an international peace 
of justice constitute a familiar and potent fact of con- 
temporary history. All the delegations average high. 
Every one of the delegates has become impressed by the 
usefulness and possibilities of the Conference at hand. 

While it is a fixed principle in the foreign policy of 
the United States never to enter a permanent alliance 
with any other power, even Mr. George Harvey, our 
Ambassador to Great Britain, has recently expressed the 
hope that a guarantee of peace and prosperity would 
come from the Washington Conference. Mr. Hughes, 
speaking before the Conference November 21, pointed 
out that “the essential condition of progress toward a 
mutual understanding and a maintenance of the peace 
of the world is that we should know exactly the diffi- 
culties which each nation has to consider, that we should 
be able justly to appraise them; that we should have the 
most candid and complete statement of all that is in- 
volved in them, and then, with that full appreciation of 
the apprehensions, of the dangers, of all that may create 
obstacles in the path of the policy that we are most 
anxious to pursue, we should then plan to meet the case 
to the utmost practicable extent; and thus the will to 
peace may have effective expression.” 

When President Harding appeared before the United 
States Congress December 6, expressing his gratification 
that our Republic is at peace with all the nations of the 
world, and that “there are growing assurances of the 
permanency of the peace which we so deeply cherish,” 
he was speaking out of an intimate acquaintance with 
the facts. Thus ideals and power to think have met. 
The result was inevitable. Business has been accom- 
plished. There is no doubt that the men sitting around 
the table in Washington have caught the spirit of the 
Conference, and that they are deeply concerned to pro- 
mote and sufficiently informed to achieve a program cal- 
culated to advance the restoration of the world. Under 
the terms of the agenda set for the Conference, one duty 
was to study the Pacific and Far Eastern questions, and 
as far as possible to settle them. Something like the 
four-power treaty, therefore, was the first essential step 
toward such a settlement. The treaty has been unani- 
mously approved by the Conference. It will be ratified 
by the United States Senate. 
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AS TO AN ASSOCIATION OF NATIONS 


HE CONFERENCE on the Limitation of Armament. 
5 pe in session at Washington, is itself an associa- 
tion of nations. The four-power treaty proposed De- 
cember 10, if ratified, will set up an association of na- 
tions for a period of at least ten years. The Washington 
(‘onference has already proved its worth. It has already 
brought about an agreement to respect the sovereignty, 
the independence, and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China. It has opened the way for the fullest 
and most unembarrassed opportunity to China to de- 
velop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
government. The powers concerned have agreed to use 
their influence for the purpose of effectively establish- 
ing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout 
the territory of China; and they have agreed to refrain 
from taking advantage of the present conditions in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States, and 
from countenancing action inimical to the security of 
certain States. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
great importance of these facts. They constitute an in- 
ternational achievement. They are the product of the 
Conference, of the association of nations now in meeting 
assembled. ‘Too, we have the four-power treaty. 

We have no doubt the Conference will achieve other 
and important results, for undoubtedly it will bring 
about a limitation of naval armament. Puzzling ques- 
tions relating to railways, preferential rates, existing 
commitments in the Far East, and the like, are being 
carefully studied. Such major problems as the fate of 
Shantung are also up for examination. There remain 
Siberia, the matter of communications, the island of 
Yap and other mandated islands, some of which difficul- 
ties will be satisfactorily settled and all of which will 
come nearer solution. 

The methods employed are the methods acceptable to 
all nations. Rules, principles, regulations, and laws are 
recommended to the interested nations for approval and 
ratification. If they are approved and ratified by the 
respective governments, they become laws for the nations 
that ratify. That is the only way of any hopeful asso- 
ciation of nations. 

Thus it was to be expected that President Harding 
should let it be known that it is his earnest hope to make 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments the be- 
ginning of a real Association of Nations calculated to 
insure world peace by the means of other and frequent 
conferences. One success deserves another. What has 
been found to be useful recommends itself to men inter- 
ested in the future. Naturally the delegates to the pres- 
ent Conference are sympathetic toward other and recur- 
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ring conferences. Problems are destined always to arise 
between nations; therefore the necessity for interna- 
tional conferences will always be present. If one con- 
ference can succeed in solving certain questions relating 
to the Pacific, other and similar conferences can simi- 
larly settle larger problems concerning the world—say, 
in central Europe, in Russia, in Asia Minor, and else- 
where. 





SOVIETIZING THE UNITED STATES 


HERE IS a soviet propaganda aimed at the United 
poe It would appear that its headquarters is 
Mexico City, Mexico. In any event, we are in receipt 
of literature from that quarter appearing under the cap- 
tion, “The Billiken,” setting forth the reasons why we 
want soviets. The arguments behind this propaganda 
are interesting. We are told that the capitalist class is 
kept in the safe enjoyment of its wealth and privileges 
not by bayonets—such a method would be so crude as to 
be self-defeating. The method is far more subtle. It is 
a spiritual and mental control which these malefactors 
exercise over the minds of the “workers.” This esoteric 
thing goes on from the cradle to the grave. It permeates 
the press, the pulpit, the cinema, the platform. The 
“worker” just naturally assimilates this poison which it 
suits the “masters” to administer. “The worker’s ideas 
are molded for him in his master’s interests by the intel- 
lectual prostitutes of journalism, science, art, and liter- 
ature.” 

Willing and servile wage slaves are turned out by the 
schools and churches, with their codes of morals calcu- 
lated to assist “in the maintenance of capitalism, with 
all its horrors.” Thrift, frugality, industry, and absti- 
nence are but a part of the subtle program to make the 
laborer feel that he is virtuous and thrifty when he views 
his master’s wife with her $1,500 set of furs. “Go right 
down the list of the servile virtues, reverence, obedi- 
ence—they all serve the same purpose: doping the wage 
slave.” The fear of hell and the prospects of heaven are 
but a part of the same diabolical plan. 

“Every instinct of self-preservation, of love of family, 
of class solidarity, demands the repudiation of this base, 
servile, and ridiculous code.” So the laboring man must 
“teach and practice, in the interests of his class, not 
humility, but defiance; not contentment, but discontent ; 
not patience, but a burning impatience with wrong and 
injustice. . . . The workers will want the old earth 
and its riches for themselves.” 

Thus, what is needed is a Council of Workers’ Dele- 
gates—in short, a soviet. Parliaments represent the in- 
terests of the idle rich. They are breaking down. The 
only hope is that the workers shall rule. The terrifying 
fact is pointed out that a member of parliament is elected 
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for many years, and, once elected, the electors have no 
control over him. Since the parliamentary machine is 
breaking down, the world is faced with chaos unless the 
“workers” have a new system to replace it. That system 
is the soviet system, the Council of Workers’ Delegates. 
That is the argument. 

One naturally wonders what the difference is between 
a “capitalist” and a “worker.” One also naturally won- 
ders what kind of a world this would be if it were run 
by people who, as “The Billiken” says, submit so su- 
pinely to the “spiritual and mental control” which the 
“malefactors” so successfully exercise. The “worker” 
who so naturally assimilates the poison gently adminis- 
tered by the “masters,” if such “workers” there be, does 
not somehow command our enthusiastic hope in a society 
governed by him. If our journalism, science, art, and 
literature be “prostitutes,” what of him? If, in addition 
to this servility, he be thriftless, wanting in frugality, 
lacking in industry, and wholly intemperate, irreverent, 
disobedient, fearing not hell, we are afraid he would 
have trouble getting himself elected to office. Defiance 
and discontent could not possibly win him enough votes 
to get into any office save, perhaps, that of an inmate in 
the county jail. It does not appear that such “workers” 
are liable to get what they want, namely, “the old earth 
and its riches for themselves.” Then, too, one naturally 
wonders where the money comes from for the distribu- 
tion of “The Billiken.” There seems to be a capitalistic 
gentleman of color in the Soviet woodpile. 





NEWS OF PATRICK HENRY 


EW EVIDENCE has just been brought to public atten- 
tion which tends to show that Patrick Henry did 
not rise “to a loftier attitude, and fixing on the speaker 
an eye of the most determined fire,” thunder, “ ‘And 
George the Third may profit by their example. If this 
be treason, make the most of it,’” but something quite 
the contrary. Indeed, he is now pictured as asking 
pardon on that occasion for mentioning Tarquin, Cesar, 
and Charles the First in connection with George III. 
The document just brought to light, which reveals 
Henry as most loyal to His Majesty King George ITI, 
has all the appearance of a discovery of real importance. 
It will be something of a sad blow for the many who 
have been brought up under the glow of that alleged 
defiance, but the new evidence is very convincing. It 
now looks as if we must expunge that oft-quoted speech 
from our history and eliminate at least ‘the climax of it 
from our erstwhile patriotic prepossessions. 
The document to which we refer, called “Journal of 
a French Traveller in the Colonies, 1765, was discovered 
by the Carnegie Institution among the archives of the 
Service Hydrographique de la Marine, Paris, and has 
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just appeared in the American Historical Review, for 
July and October, 1921. The manuscript consists of 79 
pages, but the most interesting section is the writer’s eye- 
witness account of Patrick Henry’s speech in the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia, May 30, 1765. In the lan- 
guage of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Director of the De- 
partment of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution, 
“It is a remarkable chance that further information 
respecting that debate should come to light, after this 
distance of time, from a source so unexpected.” 

The sources of our information hitherto relative to 
this familiar speech are carefully set forth by Dr. 
Jameson in his introduction to the document. It ap- 
pears that the first published account of the alleged 
speech was a private letter published in part in England 
and later in New York. Not until 1788 did any state- 
ment of the occurrence appear in a book. In 1805 John 
Burk quotes Mr. Henry’s speech substantially as we are 
familiar with it, but there are evidences that Mr. Burk 
is not a trustworthy authority. The authority which the 
historians have accepted is William Wirt’s “Life of 
Patrick Henry.” 

In that text the author says: 


“Tt was in the midst of this magnificent debate, while 
he was descanting on the tyranny of the obnoxious act, 
that he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder and with the 
look of a god, ‘Cesar had his Brutus, Charles the First 
his Cromwell, and George the Third’— (‘Treason !’ cried 
the Speaker ; “Treason! Treason !’ echoed from every part 
of the House. It was one of those trying moments which 
is decisive of character. Henry faltered not an instant; 
but, rising to a loftier attitude and fixing on the Speaker 
an eye of the most determined fire, he finished his sen- 
tence with the firmest emphasis)—‘may profit by their 
example. If this be treason, make the most of it.’ ” 


Wirt was not a witness of the event. Indeed, in a 
foot-note he says: 


“T had frequently heard the above anecdote of the cry 
of treason, but with such variations of the concluding 
words that I began to doubt whether the whole might not 
he fiction. With a view to ascertain the truth, therefore, 
I submitted it to Mr. Jefferson, as it had been given to 
me by Judge Tyler, and this is his answer: ‘I well re- 
member the cry of treason, the pause of Mr. Henry at 
the name of George III, and the presence of mind with 
which he closed his sentence and baffled the charge 
vociferated.’ The incident, therefore, becomes authentic 
history.” 

The interest in this foot-note lies in the fact that both 
John Tyler the elder, then age eighteen, and Thomas 
Jefferson, age twenty-three, heard the speech. But later, 
in writing his biography, Jefferson refers to Wirt for the 
details of the matter. Dr. Jameson adds, “Apparently 
the account of these two eye-witnesses is confirmed in a 
manuscript letter to Wirt, by Paul Carrington, who also 
was an eye-witness, indeed a member of the House.” 
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And yet Mr. Edmund Randolph, who died in 1813, left 
a manuscript, still unpublished, entitled a “History of 
Virginia,” in which Henry is credited with an utterance 
somewhat less inflammatory than that long accepted. 
We seem, therefore, to be confronted with the fact that 
our familiar picture of that memorable Virginia session 
has never been wholly authoritative. 

The author of this newly discovered manuscript, him- 
self a Catholic, perhaps an Irishman, was, it would 
appear, an agent of the French Government. It would 
seem, therefore, that he must have been friendly to the 
Colonies. His whole manuscript shows that he was a 
careful observer. His notes, under date of May 30 and 
May 31, follow: (The foot-notes are from those of the 
editor of the Review.) 


“May the 30th.-—Set out Early from halfway house in 
the Chair and broke fast at York, arived at williamsburg 
at 12, where I saw three Negroes hanging at the galous 
for haveing robed Mr. Waltho*? of 300 ps. I went 
imediately to the assembly which was seting, where I 
was entertained with very strong Debates Concerning 
Dutys that the parlement wants to lay on the american 
Colonys, which they Call or Stile stamp Dutys. Shortly 
after I Came in one of the members stood up and said 
he had read that in former times tarquin and Julus had 
their Brutus, Charles had his Cromwell, and he Did not 
Doubt but some good american would stand up, in favour 
of his Country, but (says he) in a more moderate man- 
ner, and was going to Continue, when the speaker of the 
house rose and Said, he, the last that stood up had spoke 
traison, and was sorey to see that not one of the members 
of the house was loyal Enough to stop him, before he had 
gone so far. upon which the Same member stood up 
again (his name is henery) and said that if he had 
afronted the speaker, or the house, he was ready to ask 
pardon, and he would shew his loyalty to his majesty 
King G. the third, at the Expence of the last Drop of his 
blood, but what he had said must be atributed to the 
Interest of his Countrys Dying liberty which he had at 
heart, and the heat of passion might have lead him to 
have said something more than he intended, but, again, 
if he said any thing wrong, he beged the speaker and the 
houses pardon. some other Members stood up and 
backed him, on which that afaire was droped. 


“May the 31th.—I returned to the assembly today, 
and heard very hot Debates stil about the Stamp Dutys. 
the whole house was for Entering resolves on the records 
but they Differed much with regard the Contents or pur- 
port thereof. some were for shewing their resentment to 
the highest. one of the resolves that these proposed, was 
that any person that would offer to sustain that the parle- 
ment of Engl’d had a right to impose or lay any tax or 
Dutys whats’r on the american Colonys, without the 
Consent of the inhabitants therof, Should be looked upon 
as a traitor, and Deemed an Enemy to his Country.“ 





* Nathaniel Walthoe, clerk of the council. 
“This was the resolve which we may call no. 7, reckoning 
all that are quoted in any of the authorities. . . . Our 


traveller, however, appears to have seen no. 7 under debate 
on the 31st. The dissolution occurred the next day, June 1. 
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there were some others to the same purpose, and the 
majority was for Entring these resolves, upon which the 
Governor Disolved the assembly, which hinderd their 
proceeding. 

“The Kings Berth Night*® which was on the tuesday 
follow’g, was given by the lieutenant govenor mr. 
faquier.“° I went there in Expectation of seeing a great 
Deal of Company, but was Disappointed for there was 
not above a Dozen of people. I came away before super.” 


THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
te Nobel Peace Prize for the current year, accord- 


ing to the announcement from Christiania, Nor- 
way, December 10, has been divided equally between 
Christian L. Langé, of Norway, Secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and Hjalmer Branting, Prime 
Minister of Sweden. The prize amounts to approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

Dr. Langé was born in Norway in 1869. He has been 
Secretary of the Interparliamentary Union since 1909. 
He has been Secretary of the Nobel Committee in the 
Storthing, and for some years he has been professor of 
history in the Norwegian Nobel Institute at Christiania. 
He represented Norway at the second Peace Congress at 
The Hague in 1907. He is the author of a number of 
volumes and many articles relating to international mat- 
ters. His friends among the American group of the 
Interparliamentary Union are pleased to hear of the 
award even of a half of the Nobel Peace Prize to Dr. 
Langé. 





WHAT IS IT? 


HAT Is IT that led President Harding to say in 
his speech on Armistice Day that he is “not as a 

pacifist fearing war”? What is it that led President 
John Sullivan, of the Central Trades and Labor Council 
of New York, in his appeal to civic, school, church, vet- 
eran, and business organizations to aid in impressing 
upon the International Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament the demand for the cessation of the competi- 
tive building of great armaments, to say, “We have put 
the bars up against all pacifist organizations and will 
not take counsel with any such or similar organiza- 
tions”? These gentlemen and public men generally are 
doing everything in their power just now to avoid the 
calamity of war. As such, they are working for the es- 
tablishment of peace between nations. The statesman- 
ship of the world, without any appreciable exception, is 
bent as never before upon the same high purpose. 

The psychology of nations everywhere is, therefore, 
the psychology of pacifism. No one today, outside a few 

* George III. was born June 4 (N. S.), 1738. 

* Francis Fauquier. 
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hang-overs from the school of Bernhardi, is rash enough 
to defend war as a rational system of settling interna- 
tional disputes. “I pledge with all my heart and soul 
that so long as I live I will never raise my hand again 
to assist any armed conflict between nations!” This is 
the pledge made by Mrs. Emelia E. McCudden, the 
British war mother chosen by the British Government to 
represent that nation at the memorial services in Wash- 
ington to the Unknown Soldier on Armistice Day. A 
lieutenant of the British army, one of the aides to Mrs. 
McCudden during her visit here, has made an appeal to 
the mothers of the world to do away with warfare. At 
the same meeting where these things took place many of 
our most distinguished Americans, coming from all 
walks of life, expressed the same sentiments, all of which 
took place at a luncheon given by the New York State 
war mothers. 

As a matter of fact, pledge or no pledge, these same 
mothers would raise their hands, would be among the 
first to raise their hands, to assist their respective nations 
were they threatened again as in 1914. What these per- 
sons have in mind is the necessity of making such a dia- 
bolical menace forever improbable, if not impossible, to 
the end that the cruel sacrifices having all but ruined 
civilization may never be necessary again. That is the 
ambition of the workers for peace—of the pacifists, if 
you please, and of the pacifist organizations. That is 
the purpose of the Washington Conference on the Lim- 
itation of Armament. That is the purpose of President 
John Sullivan, of the Central Trades and Labor Council. 
That is the purpose of President Harding. 

What is it that leads intelligent, well-meaning men to 
go out of their way to insult their co-pacifists? The 
American Peace Society, for example, has stood by the 
United States Government in all its wars of over a cen- 
tury. Should a situation like unto that of 1917 once 
more arise, this Society would undoubtedly stand by its 
government again. We do not present an argument; we 
state a fact. But the American Peace Society, concerned 
in the establishment of a world order where such a crisis 
shall not arise again, is a pacifist organization, quite as 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. Would 
that some thoughtful person might arise to explain what 
it is in these days of heroic effort for the establishment 
of international peace that leads men to “see red” when 
they hear the word “pacifist.” 





PTIMISM is beginning to breathe again upon the 
O earth. It is touching hearthstone and forum. It 
has reached unto the market-place. Within the last nine 
months United States Government war bonds have in- 
creased approximately two billion dollars in value. The 
lowest of these bonds, namely, Liberty 314s, are selling 
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around 96; Victory 434’s recently went to par. It is 
believed that the Liberty issues will all touch par and 
higher within a short time. In early December there 
has been a spectacular rise in value of the British pound 
sterling. Gilt-edged securities are buoyant in the Lon- 
don market. Production in the American steel industry 
is now about 45 per cent of capacity, as against 44 per 
cent in October, 32 per cent in September, 30 per cent 
in August, and 21 per cent in July. 

Mr. Hoover is authority for the statement that “year 
by year since the armistice, the combatants, except Rus- 
sia, show steady gains in social and political stability; 
they show great progress in recovery of agriculture, in- 
dustry, foreign trade, and communications.” True, the 
unbalanced budgets remain in certain countries. All is 
not weil in the social, political, industrial, agricultural, 
or commercial life of the nations. Unbalanced inflation 
in Germany remains a danger signal. But, continues 
Mr. Hoover, “Outside of the government finances of a 
limited number of States, the outlook is very encour- 
aging.” 

Bolshevism seems to have received its death thrust in 
the home of its birth. Democracy is winning its way 
over autocracy. Outside of Turkey, the wars have 
largely ceased. There is a widespread satisfaction over 
the prospects of a limitation in naval armament, while 
the number of men under arms has decreased during the 
last year by a million. Agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction is improving. There is no famine in Europe 
except in Russia. The banking institutions are proving 
their ability to cope with the problems of international 
trade and credits, at least in most of the nations. The 
instruments of transportation and communication have 
for the most part been reconstructed. Men are at work 
everywhere. We seem to feel the spirit everywhere of 
no steps backward. 





HEN the battleships are scrapped it ought not to 

be difficult to find a paltry few million dollars 
with which to lay two or three cables between San Fran- 
cisco and Yokohama. While there are some fifteen cable 
lines connecting the old and new continents across the 
Atlantic, there is but one across the Pacific connecting 
the United States with Japan. It takes only from four 
to five hours to get a message by ordinary service across 
the Atlantic, and such a message costs but 28 cents a 
word; but it takes over twenty-four hours by urgent 
service for a dispatch to cross the Pacific, and the ex- 
pense is $3.25 a word. All will agree that the future of 
any agreements arrived at just now in Washington will 
depend in no insignificant sense upon a mutual under- 
standing between the United States and Japan. There 
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are no more effective means to obtain such an understand- 
ing than by multiplying the means of communication 
between the two powers. Increasingly from now on it 
will be necessary that each of these peoples shall know 
the current views, ideas, news, in all the varying aspects 


of their common life. We are told that five million dol- 
lars will build three cables. At this rate the price of 
one battleship will build twenty-four such cables. In 
any event, additional cables are needed imperatively. 
Business, politics, peace, depend upon it. 





THE CONFERENCE 


At this writing, a month after the Conference on the Lim- 
itation of Armament convened, one action of far-reaching 
importance to the future order of the world has been taken, 
and others of vast importance impend and are expected 
momentarily to be consummated. 

That which is done is the writing and signing of a treaty 
between the United States, Great Britain, France, and Japan, 
under which the possessions and dominions of each in the 
Pacific are to be respected, and in case of dispute confer- 
ence is to be held; also, in case of danger from an outside 
source, the parties to the treaty are to confer as to what 
action shall be taken. This treaty not only creates an agency 
for peace in the Pacific, but under its terms the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance is to be dissolved—an end earnestly sought by 
the American Government and apparently favored by the 
American people. 

Of the matters impending, the naval ratio feature of the 
Hughes plan, linked with the basic question of tonnage of 
capital ships, overshadows. Every indication from official 
circles seems to assure the adoption of the ratio of 5-5-3 for 
the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, proposed by 
Secretary Hughes. The capital ship tonnage allowed each 
nation may be increased slightly, in order to meet a plea 
from the Japanese that they be allowed to keep their great 
new ship, the Mutsu, and in order to adjust the American 
and British tonnage proportionately. 

When the agreement is formally reached on the 5-5-3 ratio 
for capital ship tonnage, the Conference will pass to con- 
sideration of submarines, which the British want abolished, 
to decision as to details respecting auxiliary ships, and to 
settlement of the size and character of the French and Ital- 
ian navies. The submarine question and the question as to 
French and Italian navies may develop perplexities, but 
there is no thought among the delegates to the Conference 
that they will endanger in the least the success of the gath- 
ering. 

Another matter upon which agreement seems impending 
is Shantung. The indications are strong that Japan will 
agree to recede from her demand for half ownership in the 
railroad that crosses Shantung, upon payment from China 
for the interest. It is possible that an international com- 
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mission will be named to go to Shantung and study the books 
of the railroad and to examine other economic interests to 
determine what will be a fair valuation. 

In the broad Chinese situation, the Conference has adopted 
for its guidance and as a policy of the powers in the future 
four rules formulated by Elihu Root. First adopted in com- 
mittee and later by the Conference in open session on De- 
cember 10, they pledge the powers in the Conference to re- 
spect Chinese national integrity, to help China to a stable 
government, to maintain the open door, and not to take ad- 
vantage of existing conditions to seek special privileges. To 
them has been added a resolution, formulated by Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, pledging the powers to make no treaty that 
would impair the force of the Root rules. 

Proceeding under the Root rules and in accordance with 
the agenda, and taking into consideration ten points offered 
by the Chinese delegation as a chart for treatment of the 
situation in China, the Committee on Pacific and Far East- 
ern Affairs has adopted resolutions recognizing the neutrality 
of China in any future wars, has agreed to end foreign-con- 
trolled post-offices in China, and has provided for an inter- 
national commission to study the extraterritoriality ques- 
tion. It is now dealing with Chinese customs rates, military 
and other establishments maintained without treaty sane- 
tion, and leases. It is probable that before the Conference 
concludes a treaty of the powers will be framed for the gov- 
ernment of the powers in their relations to China. 

Technically outside the Conference, but actually a part of 
its work, the issue over the island of Yap has been settled 
during the sessions of the Conference, the announcement 
having been made on December 12. American claims as to 
cable rights are guaranteed. The convention will go to the 
Senate. The Conference is scheduled to deal shortly with 
the matter of Pacific fortifications, and, without great hope 
of success, to act respecting land armament. 

Following, under separate heads, will be found detailed 
information regarding debates and action of the committees 
and the Conference on the naval question, the land arma- 
ment, the Far East issues and the Four Power Treaty. Sim- 
ilar information as to subsequent debates and action will be 
given in the next number. 





THE NAVAL QUESTION 


For virtually one month the Hughes plan has been before 
the Committee on Limitation of Armaments, which really 
has been the entire membership of the Conference, as far as 
armament is concerned. The committee of technical naval 
advisers soon finished examination of the facts as to the 
existing navies, and found that those facts show the exist- 


ing ratio between the American, British, and Japanese 
navies to be 5-5-3, unless ships under construction be elimi- 
nated. The Japanese argued for 10-10-7. 

Inasmuch as ships under construction admittedly are part 
of any naval strength, the report of the technical men sub- 
stantiates Mr. Hughes’ use of 5-5-3 as the ratio to obtain. 
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The question remaining, therefore, is whether, in the agree- 
ment limiting for the future the size of the reduced navies, 
Japan should be allowed proportionately more than she now 
has, in the matter of capital ships, which are treated in the 
Hughes plan as the basic unit around which all arrange- 
ments as to subsidiary craft should be built. Mr. Hughes 
consistently refuses to consider any increase in Japan’s pro- 
portion of capital ships, arguing that to do so would be to 
re-inaugurate the era of naval competition. 

Therefore, pending the final decision of Japan, the ques- 
tion of naval reductions, based upon the unit of capital ship 
reduction, is held in abeyance, with no direct official light 
thrown upon it except that cast by the official statements 
made in the second plenary session of the Conference, which 
was held on Monday, November 14. These statements are 
regarded as acceptances “in principle’; but exactly what 
that means no one seems prepared to say. 


MR. BALFOUR ENTHUSIASTIC 


In the course of his speech, accepting “in principle, 
the British, Mr. Balfour said: 


” 


for 


Now, I said I would explain, if I was allowed, why I ven- 
ture. to rise first today to deal with the subject which is in 
all our hearts. As I have hinted, it is because the British 
Empire and Great Britain, the two together, are more pro- 
foundly concerned with all that touches matters naval than 
it is possible for any other nation to be, and this not, believe 
me, for any reasons of ambition, not for any reasons drawn 
from history or tradition, but from the hard, brutal necessi- 
ties of plain and obvious facts. 

There never has been, in the history of the world, a great 
empire constituted as the British Empire is. It is a fact, no 
doubt familiar to everybody whom I am addressing at the 
present moment, but has everybody whom I am addressing 
imaginatively conceived precisely what the situation of the 
British Empire is in this connection? 

Most of my audience are citizens of the United States. 
The United States stands solid, impregnable, self-sufticient, 
all its lines of communication protected—doubly protected, 
completely protected—from any conceivable hostile attack. 
It is not merely that you are one hundred and ten millions 
of population; it is not merely that you are the wealthiest 
country in the world; it is that the whole configuration of 
your country, the geographical position of your country, is 
such that you are wholly immune from the particular perils 
to which, from the nature of the case, the British Empire is 
subject. 

Supposing, for example, that your Western States, for 
whose safety you are responsible, were suddenly removed 
ten thousand miles across the sea. Supposing that you found 
that the very heart of your empire, the very heart of this 
great State, was a small and crowded island, depending upon 
oversea trade not merely, not chiefly, for its luxuries, but 
depending upon oversea communication for the raw material 
of those manufactures by which its superabundant popula- 
tion lives; depending upon the same oversea communication 
for the food upon which they subsist. Supposing it was a 
familiar thought in your minds that there never were at any 
moment of the year within the limits of your State more 
than seven weeks’ food for the population, and that that 
food had to be replenished by oversea communication. Then, 
if you will draw that picture, and if you will see all that it 
implies and all that it carries with it, you will understand 
why it is that every citizen of the British Empire, whether 
he be drawn from the far dominion of the Pacific or whether 
he lives in the small island in the North Seas, never can 
forget that it is by sea communication that he lives, and 
that without sea communication he and the empire to which 
he belongs would perish. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, do not suppose that I am 
uttering laments over the weakness of my country. Far 
from it. We are strong, I hope, in the vigorous life of its 
constituent parts. We are strong, I hope,.in the ardent pa- 
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triotism which binds us all together. But this strategic 


weakness is obvious to everybody who reflects; it is present 
in the minds of our enemies, if we have enemies. Do not 
let it be forgotten by our friends. 

These reflections, with your kindness, I have indulged in 
in order to explain why it is that I am addressing you at 
the present time. We have had to consider, and we have 
considered, the great scheme laid before you by our chair- 
man. We have considered it with admiration and approval. 
We agree with it in spirit and in principle. We look to it 
as being the basis of one of the greatest reforms in the mat- 
ter of armaments and preparations for war that has ever 
been conceived or carried out by the courage and patriotism 
of statesmen. I do not pretend, of course—it would be folly 
to pretend—that this or any other scheme, by whatever 
genius it may have been contrived, can deal with every sub- 
ject; can cover the whole ground of international recon- 
struction. It would be folly to make the attempt, and it 
would be folly to pretend that the attempt has as yet been 
made in any single scheme. As was most clearly explained 
by the Secretary of State on Saturday, the scheme deals, 
and deals only, with the three nations which own the largest 
fleets at present in the world. It therefore, of necessity, 
omits all consideration for the time being of those European 
nations who have diminished their fleets, and who at present 
have no desire, and I hope never will have any desire, to 
own fleets beyond the necessities that national honor and 
national defense require. 

Again, it does not touch a question which every man com- 
ing from Europe must feel to be a question of immense and 
almost paramount importance; I mean the heavy burden of 
land armament. That is left on one side, to be dealt with 
by other schemes and in other ways. What it does is surely 
one of the biggest things that has ever yet been done by 
constructive statesmanship. It does deal with the three 
great fleets of the world, and in the broad spirit in which it 
deals with those fleets, in the proportion of disarmament 
which it lays down for those fleets, the government of the 
country which I represent is in the fullest and the heartiest 
sympathy with the policy which the United States have 
brought before us for our consideration. They have, as we 
think most rightly, taken the battle fleet as the aggressive 
unit which they have in the main to consider; and in the 
battle fleet you must include those auxiliary ships without 
which a modern battle fleet has neither eyes nor ears, has 
little power of defense against certain forms of attack, and 
little power of observation; little power of dealing with any 
equal foe to which it may be opposed. 

Taking those two as really belonging to one subject, 
namely, the battle fleet; taking those two, the battleships 
themselyes and the vessels auxiliary and necessary to a 
battle fleet, we think that the proportion between the various 
countries is reasonable; we think the limitation of amounts 
is acceptable; we think it should be accepted; we firmly be- 
lieve that it will be accepted. 

In my view, the message which has been sent around the 
world on Saturday is not a message which is going to be 
received by those most concerned with cool approbation. I 
believe it is going to be received by them with warm, hearty 
approval, and with every effort at full, loyal, and complete 
co-operation. 

I think it would be ill fitting on such an oceasion as this 
if I were to attempt to go into any details. There are ques- 
tions—and I have no doubt that the Secretary of State, our 
chairman, would be the first to tell us that there are details 
which can only be adequately dealt with in committee. At 
the first glance, for example, and I give it merely as an ex- 
ample, our experts are inclined to think that perhaps too 
large an amount of tonnage has been permitted for sub- 
marines. Submarines are a class of vessel most easily 
abused in their use and which, in fact, in the late war, were 
most grossly abused. We quite admit that probably the 
submarine is the defensive weapon, properly used, of the 
weak, and that it would be impossible, or, if possible, it 
might well be thought undesirable, to abolish it altogether. 
But the amount of submarine tonnage permitted by the new 
scheme is far in excess, I believe, of the tonnage possessed 
by any nation at the present moment, and I only throw it 
out as a suggestion that it may be well worth considering 
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whether that tonnage should not be further limited, and 
whether, in addition to limiting the amount of the tonnage, 
it might not be practicable, and, if practicable, desirable, to 
forbid altogether the construction of those vast submarines 
of great size which are not intended for defense, which are 
not the weapon of the weaker party, whose whole purpose 
is attack and whose whole purpose is probably attack by 
methods which civilized nations would regard with horror. 

However, there may be other questions of detail, ques- 
tions connected with replacement, questions connected with 
cruisers, Which are not connected with or required for fleet 
action. But those are matters for consideration by the tech- 
nical experts, and, however they be decided, they do not 
touch the main outline of the structure which the United 
States Government desire erected and which we earnestly 
wish to help them in erecting. 

That structure stands, as it seems to me, clear and firm, 
and I cannot help thinking that in its broad outlines, what- 
ever may happen in the course of the discussions during the 
next few weeks, that structure will remain as it was pre- 
sented by its original architects, for the admiration and for 
the use of mankind. 


The Great Moral Value 


I have little more to say except this. It is easy to esti- 
mate in dollars, or in pounds, shillings and pence, the saving 
to the taxpayer of each of the nations concerned which the 
adoption of this scheme will give. It is easy to show that 
the relief is great. It is easy to show that indirectly it will, 
as I hope and believe, greatly stimulate industry, national 
and international, and do much to diminish the difficulties 
under which every civilized government is at this moment 
laboring. All that can be weighed, measured, counted: all 
that is a matter of figures. But there is something in this 
scheme which is above and beyond mere numerical caleula- 
tion. There is something which goes to the root, which is 
concerned with the highest international morality. This 
scheme, after all—what does it do? It makes idealism a 
practical proposition. 

It takes hold of the dreams which reformers, poets, pub- 
licists, even potentates, as we heard the other day, have 
from time to time put. before mankind as the goal to which 
human endeavor should aspire. 

The narrative of all the attempts made, of all the schemes 
advanced, for diminishing the horrors of war is a melan- 
choly one. Some fragments of it were laid before you by 
our chairman on Saturday. They were not exhilarating. 
They showed how easy it is to make professions and how 
impotent it is to carry those professions into effect. 

What makes this scheme a landmark is that combined 
with the profession is the practice: that, in addition to the 
expression, the eloquent expression, of good intentions, in 
which the speeches of men of all nations have been rich, a 
way has been found in which, in the most striking fashion, 
in a manner which must touch the imagination of every- 
body, which must come home to the dullest brain and the 
hardest heart, the Government of the United States have 
shown their intention not merely to say that peace is a very 
good thing, that war is horrible, but there is a way by which 
wars can really be diminished, by which the burdens of 
peace, almost as intolerable as the burdens of war, can really 
be lightened for the populations of the world. And in doing 
that, in doing it in the manner in which they have done it, 
in striking the imagination not merely of the audience they 
were addressing, not merely of the great people to whom 
they belonged, but of the whole civilized world—in doing 
that they have, believe me, made the first and opening day 
of this Congress one of the landmarks in human civilization. 

I have said all that I propose to say; but, if you will 
allow me, I will read a telegram put into my hands just as 
I reached this meeting, from the British Prime Minister. 


“Following for Mr. Balfour from Mr. Lloyd-George: 


“‘Many thanks for your telegram. If you think it would 
serve useful purpose to let them know, message might be 
published, as follows: 

“*Government (that is, the British Government) have fol- 
lowed proceedings at opening session of Conference with 


profound appreciation and whole-heartedly endorsed your 
opinion that speeches made by President Harding and Secre- 
tary of State were bold and statesmanlike utterances, preg 


nant with infinite possibilities. Nothing could occur better 


for the ultimate success of the Conference. Please convey 
to both our most sincere congratulations. ” 


BARON KATO CAUTIOUS 
At the conclusion of Mr. Balfour's speech, Admiral Baron 
Kato, for the Japanese delegates, delivered a more guarded 
address, which foreshadowed Japan's subsequent effort to 
get more capital ship tonnage than provided in the Hughes 
plan, 
He said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: With your permission, | wish to present 
to the Conference my views on this great question of the 
limitation of armaments. I possess no art of oratory; I 
must speak simply, concisely, and, above all, frankly. 

Japan deeply appreciates the sincerity of purpose evi 
denced in the plan of the American Government for the 
limitation of armaments. She is satisfied that the proposed 
plan will materially relieve the nations of wasteful ex 
penditures and cannot fail to make for the peace of the 
world. 

She cannot remain unmoved by the high aims which have 
actuated the American project. Gladly accepting, therefore. 
the proposal in principle, Japan is ready to proceed with 
determination to a sweeping reduction in her naval arma- 
ment. 

It will be universally admitted that a nation must be pro- 
vided with such armaments as are essential to its security. 
This requirement must be fully weighed in the examination 
of the plan. With this requirement in view, a few modifica- 
tions will be proposed with regard to the tonnage basis for 
replacement of the various classes of vessels. This subject 
should be referred to special consideration by naval experts. 
When such modifications are proposed T know that the 
American and other delegations will consider them with the 
same desire to meet our ideas as we have to meet theirs. 

Japan has never claimed nor had any intention of claim- 
ing to have a naval establishment equal in strength to that 
of either the United States or the British Empire. Her ex 
isting plan will show conclusively that she had never in view 
preparation for offensive war. 

Following the speeches by Mr. Balfour and Baron Kato, 
Premier Briand and Senator Schanzer spoke for France and 
Italy. Each applauded the Hughes plan, but inasmuch as it 
referred to the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 
they were not called upon to express directly national views. 


THE HUGHES PLAN IN DETAIL 


Below is given the official text of the Hughes plan: 


The United States proposes the following plan for a lim 
itation of the naval armaments of the conferring nations. 
The United States believes that this plan safely guards the 
interests of all concerned. 

In working out this proposal the United States has been 
guided by four general principles: 

a. The elimination of all capital shipbuilding programs, 
either actual or projected. 

b. Further reduction through the scrapping of certain of 
the older ships. 

e. That regard should be had to the existing naval strength 
of the conferring powers. 

d, The use of capital ship tonnage as the measurement of 
strength for navies and a proportionate allowance of aux- 
iliary combatant craft prescribed. 


The Proposal in Detail 
For limitation of naval armaments: 
CAPITAL SHIPS—-UNITED STATES 


1. The United States to scrap all new capital ships now 
under construction and on their way to completion, This 
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includes six battle cruisers and seven battleships on the 
ways and building and two battleships launched. 


(Nore.—Varagraph 1 involves a reduction of 15 new cap- 
ital ships under construction, with a total tonnage, when 
completed, of 618,000. Total amount of money already spent 
on 15 capital ships, $332,000,000. ) 


2. The United States to scrap all battleships up to, but not 


including the Delaware and North Dakota. 


(Nore.—The number of old battleships scrapped under 
paragraph 2 is 15; their total tonnage is 227,740. The grand 
total of capital ships to be scrapped is 30, aggregating 845,- 
740 tons.) 


As It Affects England 
GREAT BRITAIN 


3. Great Britain to stop further construction on the four 
new Hoods. 

(Nore.—Paragraph 3 involves a reduction of four new 
capital ships not yet laid down, but upon which money has 
been spent, with a total tonnage, when completed, of 172,000.) 

4. In addition to the four Hoods, Great Britain to scrap 
her pre-dreadnaughts, second-line battleships, and first-line 
battleships up to but not including the King George V class. 


(Note.—VParagraph 4 involves the disposition of 19 capital 
ships, certain of which have already been scrapped, with a 


tonnage of reduction of 411,375. The grand total tonnage of 
ships scrapped under this agreement will be 583,375.) 


JAPAN 


5. Japan to abandon her program of ships not yet laid 
down, viz., the Inn, Owari, No. 7, No. 8, battleships, and Nos. 
5, 6, 7, and &, battle cruisers. 


(Nore.—Varagraph 5 does not involve the stopping of con- 
struction on any ship upon which construction has been 
begun.) 


Japan to Scrap Three 


6. Japan to scrap three battleships, the Mutsu, launched, 
and the Tosa and Kaga, building; and four battle cruisers, 
the Amagi and Akagi, building, and the Otago and Takao. 
not yet laid down, but for which certain material has been 
assembled. 


(Nore.—Paragraph 6 involves a reduction of seven new 
capital ships under construction, with a total tonnage, when 
completed, of 288,100.) 


7. Japan to serap all the pre-dreadnaughts and capital 
ships of the second line. This to include the scrapping of 
all ships up to, but not including, the Settsu. 


(Nore.—VParagraph 7 involves the scrapping of 10 older 
ships, with a total tonnage of 159,828. The grand total re- 
duction of tonnage on vessels existing, laid down, or for 
which material has been assembled, is 448,929.) 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


8. In view of certain extraordinary conditions due to the 
World War, the existing strengths of the navies of France 
and Italy, the United States does not consider necessary the 
discussion at this stage of the proceedings of the tonnage 
allowances of these nations, but proposes it be reserved for 
the later consideration of the Conference. 


Other New Construction 


9. No other new capital ships shall be constructed during 
the period of this agreement, except replacement tonnage, as 
provided hereinafter. 

10. If the terms of this proposal are agreed to, then the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan agree that their 
navies three months after the making of this agreement, 
shall consist of the following capital ships: 
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List of Capital Ships 
United States. Great Britain. Japan. 
Maryland. Royal Sovereign. Nagato. 
California. Royal Oak. Hiuga. 
Tennessee. Resolution. Ise. 
Idaho. Ramillies. Yamashiro. 
Mississippi. Revenge. Fu-So. 
New Mexico. Queen Elizabeth. Settsu. 
Arizona. Warspite. Kirishma. 
Pennsylvania. Valiant. Haruna. 
Oklahoma. Barhan. Hi-Yei. 
Nevada. Malaya. Kongo. 
Texas. Benbow. 
New York. Emperor of India. 
Arkansas. Tron Duke. 
Wyoming. Marlborough. 
Utah. Erin. 
Florida. King George V. 
North Dakota. Centurion. 
Delaware. Ajax. 
Hood. 
Renown. 
Repulse. 
Tiger. 
United States: 
ee 18 Total tonnage....... 500,650 
Great Britain: 
a 22 Total tonnage....... 604,450 
Japan: 
, ee 10 Total tonnage....... 299,700 


Disposition of Old and New Construction 


11. Capital ships shall be disposed of in accordance with 
methods to be agreed upon. 


REPLACEMENTS 


12. (a) The tonnage basis for capital ship replacement 
under this proposal to be as follows: 


United States, 500,000 tons. 
Great Britain, 500,000 tons. 
Japan, 300,000 tons. 


(b) Capital ships, 20 years from date of completion, may 
be replaced by new capital ship construction, but the keels 
of such new construction shall not be laid until the tonnage 
which it is to replace is 17 years of age from date of com- 
pletion: Provided, however, That the first replacement ton- 
nage shall not be laid down until 10 years from the date of 
the signing of this agreement. 

(c) The scrapping of capital ships replaced by new con- 
struction shall be undertaken not later than the date of 
completion of the new construction, and shall be completed 
within three months of the date of completion of new con- 
struction; or if the date of completion of new construction 
be delayed, then within four years of the laying of the keels 
of such new construction. 


No New Ships Laid Down 


(d) No capital ships shall be laid down during the term 
of this agreement whose tonnage displacement exceeds 35,000 
tons. 

(e) The same rules for determining tonnage of capital 
ships shall apply to the ships of each of the powers party to 
this agreement. 

(f) Each of the powers party to this agreement agrees to 
inform promptly all of the other powers party to this agree- 
ment concerning— 


1. The names of the capital ships to be replaced by 
new construction ; 

2. The date of authorization of replacement ton- 
nage; 

3. The dates of laying the keels of replacement ton- 
nage; 

4. The displacement tonnage of each new ship to be 
laid down ; 
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5. The actual date of completion of each new ship; 
6. The fact and date of the scrapping of ships re- 
placed. 


(g) No fabricated parts of capital ships, including parts 
of hulls, engines, and ordnance, shal) be constructed previous 
to the date of authorization of replacement tonnage. A list 
of such parts will be furnished all powers party to this 
agreement. 

(h) In case of the loss or accidental destruction of capital 
ships, they may be replaced by new capital ship construction 
in conformity with the foregoing rules. 

13. In treating this subject, auxiliary combatant craft 
have been divided into three classes: 

(a) Auxiliary surface combatant craft. 

(b) Submarines. 

(c) Airplane carriers and aircraft. 


(@) AUXILIARY SURFACE COMBATANT CRAFT 


14. The term auxiliary surface combatant craft includes 
cruisers (exclusive of battle cruisers), flotilla leaders, de- 
stroyers, and all other surface types except those specifically 
exempted in the following paragraph. 

15. Existing monitors, unarmored surface craft as speci- 
fied in paragraph 16, under 3,000 tons, fuel ships, supply 
ships, tenders, repair ships, tugs, mine-sweepers, and vessels 
readily convertible from merchant vessels are exempt from 
the terms of this agreement. 

16. No new auxiliary combatant craft may be built exempt 
from this agreement regarding limitation of naval arma- 
ments that exceed 3,000 tons displacement and 15 knots 
speed and carry more than four five-inch guns. 


Allowance to Each Power 


17. It is proposed that the total tonnage of cruisers, flotilla 
leaders, and destroyers allowed each power shall be as fol- 
lows: 


For the United States, 450,000 tons. 
For Great Britain, 450,000 tons. 
For Japan, 270,000 tons. 


Provided, however, That no power party to this agreement 
whose total tonnage in airplane carriers on November 11, 
1921, exceeds the prescribed tonnage shall be required to 
scrap such excess tonnage until replacements begin, at which 
time the total tonnage of airplane carriers for each nation 
shall be reduced to the prescribed allowance as herein stated. 

Provided, however, That no power party to this agreement 
whose total tonnage in auxiliary surface combatant craft on 
November 11, 1921, exceeds the prescribed tonnage shall be 
required to scrap such excess tonnage until replacements be- 
gin, at which time the total tonnage of auxiliary combatant 
craft for each nation shall be reduced to the prescribed al- 
lowance as herein stated. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 


18. (a) All auxiliary surface combatant craft whose keels 
have been laid down by November 11, 1921, may be carried 
to completion. 

(b) No new construction in auxiliary surface combatant 
craft except replacement tonnage, as provided hereinafter, 
shall be laid down during the period of this agreement: 
Provided, however, That such nations as have not reached 
the auxiliary surface combatant craft tonnage allowances 
hereinbefore stated may construct tonnage up to the limit of 
their allowance. 


SCRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUCTION 


19. Auxiliary surface combatant craft shall be scrapped in 
accordance with methods to be agreed upon. 


Proposed Undersea Tonnage 


(b) SUBMARINES 


20. It is proposed that the total tonnage of submarines 
allowed each power shall be as follows: 
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For the United States, 90,000 tons. 
For Great Britain, 90,000 tons. 
For Japan, 54,000 tons. 


Provided, however, That no power party to this agree- 
ment whose total tonnage in submarines on November 11, 
1921, exceeds the prescribed tonnage, shall be required to 
scrap such excess tonnage until replacements begin, at which 
time the total tonnage of submarines for each nation shall 
be reduced to the prescribed allowance, as herein stated. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 


21. (a) All submarines whose keels have been laid down 
by November 11, 1921, may be carried to completion. 

(b) No new submarine tonnage except replacement ton- 
nage, as provided hereinafter, shall be laid down during the 
period of this agreement: Provided, however, That such na- 
tions as have not reached the submarine tonnage allowance 
hereinbefore stated may construct tonnage up to the limit of 
their allowance. 


SCRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUCTION 


22. Submarines shall be scrapped in accordance with 
methods to be agreed upon. ‘ 


Would Limit Aircraft 
AIRPLANE CARRIERS AND AIRCRAFT 


23. It is proposed that the total tonnage of airplane car- 
riers allowed each power shall be as follows: 


United States, 80,000 tons. 
Great Britain, 80,000 tons. 
Japan, 48,000 tons. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 


24. (a) All airplane carriers whose keels have been laid 
down by November 11, 1921, may be carried to completion. 

(b) No new airplane carrier tonnage except replacement 
tonnage, as provided herein, shall be laid down during the 
period of this agreement: Provided, however, That such na- 
tions as have not reached the airplane carrier tonnage here- 
inbefore stated may construct tonnage up to the limit of 
their allowance. 


SCRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUCTION 


25. Airplane carriers shall be scrapped in accordance with 
methods to be agreed upon. 


AUXILIARY COMBATANT CRAFT REPLACEMENTS 


26. (a) Cruisers 20 years of age from date of completion 
may be replaced by new construction. The keels for such 
new construction shall not be laid until the tonnage it is 
intended to replace is 15 years of age from date of comple- 
tion. 

May Replace Old Destroyers 


() Destroyers and flotilla leaders 12 years of age from 
date of completion may be replaced by new construction. 
The keels of such new construction shall not be laid until 
the tonnage it is intended to replace is 11 years of age from 
date of completion. 

(c) Submarines 12 years of age from date of completion 
may be replaced by new submarine construction, but the 
keels of such new construction shall not be laid until the 
tonnage which the new tonnage is to replace is 11 years of 
age from date of completion. 

(d) Airplane carriers 20 years of age from date of com- 
pletion may be replaced by new airplane carrier construc- 
tion, but the keels of such new construction shall not be laid 
until the tonnage which it is to replace is 17 years of age 
from date of completion. 

(e) No surface vessels carrying guns of caliber greater 
than 8-inch shall be laid down as replacement tonnage for 
auxiliary combatant surface craft. 

(f) The same rules for determining tonnage of auxiliary 
combatant craft shall apply to the ships of each of the 
powers party to this agreement. 
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Provisions for Scrapping 


(g) The scrapping of ships replaced by new construction 
shall be undertaken not liter than the date of completion of 
the new construction, and shall be completed within three 
months of the date of completion of the new construction, 
or, if the completion of new tonnage is delayed, then within 
four years of the laying of the keel of such new construction. 

(h) Each of the powers party to this agreement agrees to 
inform all of the other powers party to this agreement con- 
cerning 

1. The names or numbers of the ships to be replaced 
by new construction. 

2. The date of authorization of replacement ton- 
hage. 

3. The dates of laying the keels of replacement ton- 
nage. 

t. The displacement tonnage of each new ship to be 
laid down. 

5. The actual date of completion of each new ship. 

6. The fact and date of the scrapping of ships re 

placed. 


(i) No fabricated parts of auxiliary combatant craft, in- 
cluding parts of hulls, engines, and ordnance, will be con- 
structed previously to the date of authorization of replace 
ment tonnage. <A list of such parts will be furnished all 
powers party to this agreement. 
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Can Replace Destroyed Craft 


(j) In case of the loss or accidental destruction of ships 
of this class they may be replaced by new construction in 
conformity with the foregoing rules. 

AIRCRAFT 

27. The limitation of naval aircraft is not proposed. 

(Nore.—Owing to the fact that naval aircraft may be 
readily adapted from special types of commercial aircraft, it 
is not considered practicable to prescribe limits for naval 
craft.) 

GENERAL RESTRICTION ON TRANSFER OF COMBATANT VESSELS OF 
ALL CLASSES 


28. The powers party to this agreement bind themselves 
not to dispose of combatant vessels of any class in such a 
manner that they later may become combatant vessels in 
another navy. They bind themselves further not to acquire 
combatant vessels from any foreign source. 

29. No capital ship tonnage nor auxiliary combatant craft 
tonnage for foreign account shall be constructed within the 
jurisdiction of any one of the powers party to this agree- 
ment during the term of this agreement. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


30. As the importance of the merchant marine is in inverse 
ratio to the size of naval armament, regulations must be pro- 
vided to govern its conversion features for war purposes, 


LAND ARMAMENT QUESTION 


It early became apparent that the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament would be able to do nothing re- 
garding the primary land armament questions. The best that 
could be expected, it was shown, was restrictive action on 
such departments of land armament as poison gas and fight- 
ing aircraft (which was treated as part of land armament). 

One fact that tended to debar effective action was the 
absence from the Conference of nations that have great 
armies, Poland, Russia, the members of the Little Entente, 
and so on. Nothing conclusive could be done while those 
nations were on the outside. Another fact that blocked the 
way was the insistence of France that she could not ma- 
terially reduce her armies unless she were given assurances 
that aid would be given her in event of attack by Germany. 

Premier Briand, in a very eloquent speech, outlined the 
possibilities of attack that France sees in the new Germany. 
Pleading that the other great nations, in their pursuit of 
disarmament, will not morally isolate France for insisting 
upon a large army under existing circumstances, he made 
a very profound impression upon many of those who heard 
his speech. Others felt that France overstated the dangers 
from Germany. 

But, whatever the opinion of the argument made by M. 
Briand, it was clear from the speeches made by Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Hughes when M. Briand finished, that while there 
is sympathy in both Great Britain and the United States 
with France’s position, neither nation is willing to enter 
into such an explicit undertaking to aid France as the 
French representatives evidently seek. 

The question of land armaments came up formally at the 
third plenary session of the Conference, held on Monday, 
November 21. Secretary Hughes began the discussion in a 


speech in which he said: 


MR. HUGHES OUTLINES AMERICA’S COURSE 


So far as the army of the United States is concerned, no 
question is presented. It has always been the policy of the 


United States—it is its traditional policy—to have the 
regular military establishment upon the smallest possible 
basis. At the time of the Armistice, there were in the field 
and in training in the American Army upwards of 4,200,000 
men. At once, upon the signing of the Armistice, demobiliza- 
tion began, and it was practically completed in the course of 
the following year, and today our regular establishment 
numbers less than 160,000 men. 

While, however, we have this gratifying condition with 
respect to the military forces in the United States, we fully 
recognize the special difficulties that exist with respect to 
military forces abroad. We fully understand the appre- 
hensions that exist, and also the essential conditions of 
national security which must appeal to all the powers that 
are here represented. 

It is regarded as fitting at this time that there should be 
the freest opportunity for the presentation of views upon 
this subject of land armament or military forces by the 
delegates present, and it is the wish of all delegates that 
the considerations that are pertinent and full explanation 
of all the conditions that exist that bear upon the matter 
should be had, and that all of the delegates of the govern- 
ments represented here should have opportunity to present 
fully the matters which they think should be understood by 
the Conference and by the world. 


M. BRIAND SPEAKS FOR FRANCE 


M. Briand then delivered his speech, of which the essen 
tials are as given below: 


I shall endeavor to make it appear to your eyes and to 
the eyes of the world with its true, genuine face, as it is; 
that will show you that she is ready, and I might say, 
perhaps, more ready than any other country, to direct her 
attention and her earnest will to whatever steps may be 
thought desirable in order to insure final peace for the 
world. Nothing, for my colleagues and myself, would be 
more pleasant than to be about to tell you this: We bring 
here sacrifices to the fullest extent possible. We have our 
own security insured. We lay down arms. We should be 
so happy to be able to make that gesture in order to partici- 
pate in the final disarmament of the world. 

Unfortunately, we cannot speak in this way. I say also, 
unfortunately, we have not the right to do so. I shall 
briefly explain, later on, for what reasons, I shall tell you, 
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for France, that she wants to make peace. If you want to 
make peace, there must be two people, you yourself and the 
neighbor opposite. To make peace—I am _ speaking, of 
course, of land armament—it is not sufficient to reduce 
effectives and decrease war material. That is the physical 
side, the physical aspect, of things. There is another con- 
sideration, which we have no right to neglect in such a 
problem, that touches vital questions which are of the most 
serious character for the country concerned. It is necessary 
that, besides this physical disarmament, there should be in 
those same circles what I shall call a general atmosphere 
of peace. In other words, a moral disarmament is as neces- 
sary as the material one. I have the right to say this, and 
I hope to be about to prove it to you. And IT have the right 
to say to you that in Europe, as it is at present, there are 
serious elements of instability, there are such conditions 
prevailing that France is obliged to face them, and to con- 
template the necessary matters from the point of view of 
her own security. 

I am now staying in a country many of the men of which 
have already enjoyed the opportunity of seeing France and 
knowing exactly what she is. They came to us in the most 
critical time of the war. They came and shed their blood 
mingled their blood—with ours, and they shared our life; 
and they have seen France and they now know what France 
is. They have seen Europe and they know what Europe is. 
And certainly these men have contributed to enlighten their 
own countrymen, and they have done everything to dispel 
and drive away those noxious gases which have been spread 
about and under which certain people have been trying to 
mask and to conceal the true face of France. 

Here in this country you are living among States which 
do not know the entangled barriers and frontiers of Europe. 
Here you live in an immense expanse of space. You do not 
know any factions on your own land. You have nothing to 
fear. So that it is rather difficult for some of you—it must 
be difficult for some of you—to realize what are the con- 
ditions at present prevailing in Europe, after war and after 
victory. 

I quite admit that every citizen of the United States 
should come and tell me this: “The War is won. Peace is 
signed. Germany has reduced her army to a great extent. 
Most of her war material has been destroyed. What is it 
that prevents peace from now reigning in Europe? Why 
is it that France keeps such a considerable army, abundantly 
provided with war material?” 


Says France Has No Hidden Designs 


Of course, in saying this only certain people have got 
something at the back of their minds. They suggest that 
France also has some hidden thought, some hidden design. 
It has been said that France wanted to install in Europe a 
sort of military supremacy, and that, after all, she wanted 
to be so simply to take the place Germany occupied before 
the war. Gentlemen, perhaps this is the most painful, heart- 
rending, and cruel thing that a Frenchman can hear. 
And for them to say, after the direful war from which we 
have just emerged—unprovoked war which we had to 
undergo—to be again in the cruel necessity to give to the 
world only the appearance that we have perfidious intentions 
and military design—this, gentlemen, constitutes, | may say, 
the most disheartening thing for us. If we had not the full 
confidence of those that know my country, those that have 
seen it, they can testify that not one word of it is true. 
If there is a country that has deliberately turned her steps 
toward peace, that wants peace with all her heart, be- 
lieves in it with her entire faith—if there is a country that 
does this, gentlemen, it is France. 

Since the Armistice we have had many disappointments. 
France has had to wait for certain realizations which she 
has not been able to get. She has seen Germany digress 
haggle over the signature which she had given. Germany 
has refused to stand by her pledged word. She has refused 
to pay compensation due for the devastated regions. She 
has declined to make the gesture of chastisement that, 
after all, every man of sense would expect after the horrors 
that we have witnessed. Germany has refused to disarm. 
At that time France was strong and Germany could not 
resist. Public opinion in France was naturally impatient, 
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While under this provocation France remained perfectly 
cool, There was not one gesture on her part to aggravate 
the situation 

[ may say here emphatically, in the face of the world, we 
have no hatred in our hearts, and France will do everything 
she can. She will use every means to prevent between 
Germany and herself a recurrence of these bloody contlicts 
She wishes for nothing else but that the two peoples should 


be able to live side by side in the normal conditions of 
peace. But, after all, we have no right to forget We have 
no right to abandon ourselves. We have no right to weaker 
our position, were it only because we must avoid giving rise 


in the bosom that would only be too ready to take advantage 
of it, to certain hopes that would be encouraged by ou 
weakness. 


Gentlemen, I spoke a few moments ago of the moral 
aspect of disarmament and | referred in my remarks to 
Germany. I do not want to be unjust: nothing is further 
from my mind. But we know there is in Germany—there 
is one part of Germany that is for peace There are many 
people, especially among the working classes, who want to 


work, who have had enough of this war, who have had 
enough of war altogether, and who are most anxious to 
settle down in peace, and also to set to work We shall 


do everything to help that Germany, and if she wants to 
restore her balance in the bosom of a pacific republic and 
democratic institutions, then we can help her, and we shall 
all be able to contemplate the future with feelings of ss 
curity. 


Part of Germany Has Not ¢ hanged 


But, gentlemen, there is another Germany, a Germany 
Which has not changed her mind and to which the last wat 
has taught no lesson. That Germany keeps thoughts in the 
back of her mind; she has the same designs which she 
entertained before the war; she has kept the same preoccu 
pations and she cherishes the same ambitions us the Hohen 


zollerns did. And how can we close our eyes to this’ How 
can we ignore this state of things? This, gentlemen, is 
happening at our very doors; we have only got to look 


This is happening but a few miles from us, and we can 
follow the thoughts of the Germans, or certain Germans, 
and the evolution which is taking place. And, more than 5 
that, we have witnessed certain attempts to return to the ¥ 
state of things. Nobody could be mistaken about the real 
bearing of what was called the Kapp Putsch We know 
very well that if it had succeeded, Germany would have re | 
turned to her pre-war state, and we do not know what 
might have happened, or, rather, we know too well what 
would have been the consequences of such a state of things 
Gentlemen, a volume has been published by no less a man 
than Field Marshal Ludendorf, who still enjoys great au 
thority in many German circles and who is followed by a 
great part of the elite in) Germany—professors, philoso 


phers, writers, ete. What do we read in this book? Gentle i 
men, T should not like to make too many quotations I 
should not like to prolong this speech, and perhaps draw 


too much on your attention: but his is part of my brief, 
and if you are, like me, convinced that the moral element 
is of the utmost importance, you will allow me to read just 
two or three passages. This is the first quotation: 

“It is necessary that we should learn to understand that 
we live in a warlike time, that struggle will remain for 
ever, for the single individual as for the state, a natural ¥ 
phenomenon, and that the struggle is equally great on the 
Divine order of the world.” 

In the same book Marshal Ludendorf produces these ter : iq 
rible words of de Molcke on the 11th of December, 1919: ; 

“Eternal peace is a dream; it is not even a beautiful 
dream, and war is one of the parts of the order of the 
world, such as it has been created by God It is by war 
that are developed the noblest virtues of man—courage. f 
disinterestedness, devotion to duty, and spirit of sacrifice up 
to the abandoument of one’s own life. Without war the 
world would sink in the morass of materialism.” 

And further—this is Marshal Ludendorf himself speaking 
how: 

“It is for the political education of the German people, 
and it is an indispensable notion, with the knowledge of 
this fact, that in the future war will be the last and the 
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only decisive means of policy; that thought, completed by 

the virile life of war, the Entente shall not be able to forbid 

the German people to entertain it, although they are trying 

to take it away from us. War is the corner-stone of all 

intelligent policy. It is the corner-stone of every form of 

future, even, and chiefly of the future of the German 
le.” 

a. lastly, Marshal Ludendorf says this: 

“The warlike qualities of the Prussian and German army 
have been put to the proof on the bloody battlefields. The 
German people need no other qualities for their moral 
renovation. The spirit of the former army must be the 
germ which will allow this renovation to take place.” 

Such, gentlemen, are the words used by the highest Ger- 
man authorities, who have preserved, and I can quite under- 
stand it, the full part, the great part at least, of the confi- 
dence of the German people, and that is what we are listen- 
ing to now. After a war that has caused the death of 
millions of men, after the sore wounds that have been in- 
flicted and that are still bleeding in the sides of the coun- 
tries of Europe, that is the sort of thing that is being taught 
at the very door of France. How can you expect that 
France should close her eyes to such words? 


Practical Questions in German Danger 


I now come to the physical aspects of disarmament. I 
can quite understand that somebody might say it is not 
sufficient to harbor evil designs; to make war, one must 
have appropriate means, because when it is a question of 
war enormous effectives are necessary; you must have the 
officers and non-commissioned officers ; you must have plenti- 
ful material—rifles, guns, machine-guns, artillery, etce.— 
and Germany has no longer any of these. Germany, from 
the point of view of effectives, just emerging from the war, 
from a war where her men have been fighting for four 
years—and I should be the last to underestimate the valor 
of her soldiers—our soldiers have had to face and to fight 
the German soldiers, and they know to what point the 
German soldier is able to carry his heroism; but Germany, 
just issuing from the war, still has seven million men over 
there in Germany who have made the war. Of course, you 
will say they are not actually serving under the flag: they 
are not living in barracks. Certainly. Have these men any 
ofticers and non-commissioned officers ready to be marshalled 
to the field? Is is possible to mobilize such an army to- 
morrow ? 

To this question I answer, Yes; and I am going to explain 
it. Since the war, since the moment peace was signed, 
Germany has constituted a force, a so-called police force, 
which was intended for the maintenance of public order. 
That force is called the Reichsweh. It is to include 100,000 
men, and in fact does include 100,000 men. But what men? 
They are nearly all officers or non-commissioned officers. I 
mean, gentlemen, regulars, all having served in or having 
belonging to the old army. Therefore, the cadres are ready 
there; the officers and non-commissioned officers are ready 
to marshal the army of tomorrow. 

And what is that army? Is it in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the peace treaty? Is it only for purposes of 
public order? No. There are a certain number of those 
on which I have to express the state of facts as they are. 

According to secret instructions issued by the military 
authorities, the Reichsweh is to prepare not only for police 
purposes, but also for war, and is to train for war, with 
the necessary rehearsals and maneuvers. 

There is something more. Germany has another de- 
nomination; there is another group, called ein voner verein. 
This group includes almost all the men of good will who are 
ready to serve their country in time of need, and instead of 
using it only to preserve internal order, it might be used 
for other purposes. 

The danger was so real that the Allies were obliged to 
send an ultimatum to Germany to demand this force should 
be disarmed. 

At another moment, under an organization cailed the 
Orgetz, which is the organization of war, the ein voner 
verein acquired such strength and became such a threat that 
the Prime Minister of Bavaria, animated by a spirit of 
revolt, informed the world that he had at his disposal and 
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he could raise in a short time an army of three hundred 
thousand, plentifully provided with rifles, machine-guns, 
and artillery. Well, that force has been disorganized. 

The German Government has done its duty, and nobody 
more than myself is ready to recognize it. It is only a duty 
on my part, a mere duty; a mere sense of fair-play. I 
stated it in my own Parliament. I am ready to recognize 
that the German Chancellor, Chancellor Wirt, is a man of 
good will, animated by fair purposes, loyal and frank, and 
that he has applied every endeavor, acting with no small 
merit on his part, in order to really realize a state of peace, 
and honor the signature of Germany. But this government 
in Germany is weak. It is being watched. Snares are laid 
in their path and they might fall at any moment. 

While I may say on our side we are ready to do every- 
thing in order to allow this great people to return to normal 
conditions of peace, and the German Government, as I said, 
dissolved the Linvornerverein, there is something else, gen- 
tlemen. There is another force, which is called the Chez- 
heitz Politze. That is also a police force. It includes 
150,000 men. These are enlisted men. The force is com- 
posed almost exclusively of regulars, officers, and non-com- 
missioned officers, or at least non-commissioned officers 
ready to undergo a new period of military service. We 
demanded the dissolution of this force, but what happened ? 
The Chezheitz Politze disappeared, but another came in its 
place—the Schutz Politz; but it was just the same. That 
included 150,000 men. So that, instead of its being a local 
police force, it became a general police force, at the dis- 
posal of the central government, that could be used any- 
where on German territory. So that we come to a total of 
250,000 men, and enough men that are real officers, ready to 
marshal the troops who are training, to be ready instantly 
in case of war. These men are constantly watched by the 
government. 


M, Briand’s Conclusions 


M. Briand continued at some length in the development of 
the argument given above, and then continued: 


Gentlemen, I shall very shortly reach my conclusions. 

The thought of reducing the armaments, which was the 
noble purpose of this Conference, is not one from which we 
would feel disinterested from the point of view of land 
armaments. We have shown it already. Immediately after 
the armistice demobilization began, and demobilization began 
as rapidly and as completely as possible. According to the 
military laws of France, there are to be three classes of 
men—that is, three generations of young men under the 
flag. That law is still extant; that law is still valid. It has 
not been abrogated yet, and the government has taken the 
responsibility to reduce to two years the time spent under 
other flags, and instead of three classes, three generations 
of young men, we have only two undergoing military service. 
It is, therefore, an immediate reduction by one-third that 
has already taken place in the effectives, and I am speaking 
of the normal effectives of the metropolis, leaving aside 
troops needed for colonial occupation or obligation imposed 
by treaty, in Rhineland or countries and other plebiscite. 
We did not think that endeavor was sufficient, and in the 
future we have plans in order to further restrict the extent 
of our armies. In a few days it is certain that the proposals 
of the government will be passed in the Chamber, and in 
order to further reduce the military service by half; that is 
to say, there will be only one class and a half actually serv- 
ing. The metropolitan French army would be, therefore, 
reduced by half; but if anybody asks us to go further, to 
consent to other reductions, I should have to answer clearly 
and definitely that it would be impossible for us to do it 
without exposing ourselves to a most serious danger. 

You might possibly come and tell us: “This danger that 
you are exposed to, we see it, we realize it, and we are going 
to share it with you. We are going to offer you all means— 
put all means at your disposal in order to secure your 
safety.” Immediately, if we heard those words, of course 
we would strike upon another plan. We should be only too 
pleased to demonstrate the sincerity of our purpose. But 
we understand the difficulties and the necessities of the 
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statesmen of other countries. We understand the position 
of other peoples, who have also to face difficult and troub- 
lous situations. We are not selfish enough to ask other peo- 
ple to give a part of their sovereign national independence 
in order to turn it to our benefit and come to our help. We 
do not expect it; but here I am appealing to your con- 
sciences, if France is to remain alone, facing the situation 
such as I have described, and without any exaggeration, you 
must not deny her what she wants in order to insure her 
security. You must let her do what she has to do, if need 
arise and if the time comes. 

I should be the last one here to try to restrict the noble 
endeavors which are being made here in order to limit 
armament as in the Conference which has been convened, 
with such noble purposes in view, and I should like to be 
able to say that I foresee no limit, no restriction, to your 
labors and to the results which you may achieve. Any ques- 
tion here can be debated and can be resolved upon; but I 
must draw your attention to one thing: Moral disarmament 
of France would be very dangerous. 

Allow me to say it will be most unjust. We do not enjoy 
the sufficient condition. We should be ready to do it, but 
the time has not come yet to give up our defense for the 
sake of final peace in Europe. We have to know, however, 
that France is not morally isolated; that she still has with 
her the men of good will and the heart of all people who 
have fought with her on the same battlefield. The true con- 
dition of a moral disarmament in Germany—I mean to say 
I am referring to these noxious elements of which I have 
already spoken—the true condition at this time of disarma- 
ment in Germany lies in the fact that it should be known 
over there that France is not alone, and then I feel quite 
sure that the poisonous propaganda of which I have spoken 
will simply run up dead against the wall; that it will not 
be able to go through, and that nobody anywhere will believe 
in it. If those that still harbor evil designs know that, and 
if those that entertain happy ideas of peace—this working 
class that want to return to a normal state of peace—if it is 
known in Germany that France is not morally alone, peace 
will come back much quicker; and the words of anger, the 
words of revenge, will be simply preached in the wilderness. 
It will be impossible for Germany to reconstruct a defensive 
army, and she will be able to install democratic institutions, 
and then we can all hope for final conditions of peace. 
Everything that France can do in this direction she wili do. 
In fact, she has already done much. She did not hesitate to 
open conversations with the German Government in order 
to settle this painful question of reparation for the devas- 
tated regions. Everything has been done and will be done 
in order to restore normal conditions, and the hour will 
come when everything will be settled; but the hour has not 
yet come. 

If by direction given to the labors of the Conference it 
were possible Somewhere over there in Europe—if it were 
possible to say that the outcome of this Conference is in- 
direct blame and opprobrium cast upon France—if it was 
possible to point out France as the only country in the 
world that is still imperialistic, as the only country that 
opposes final disarmament, then, gentlemen, this Conference 
would indeed have dealt us a severe blow. But I am quite 
sure that nothing is further from your minds and from 
your intentions. 


THE BRITISH REPLY 


The vital part of the reply made by Mr. Balfour, on behalf 
of the British, follows: 


It must be acknowledged, sorrowfully acknowledged, that 
the speech to which we have just listened is not hopeful for 
any immediate solution of the great problem of land arma- 
ments. And why is it—why is it that there is this great 
difference between land armaments and sea armaments? 
Why is it that we all here look forward with a confidence, 
which I think is not overrated, a serene confidence, to bring- 
ing about, as a result of our deliberations, some great meas- 
ure, and under the guidance of the program laid before you 
by the United States Government—why is it we are hopeful 
of coming to some solution of the great naval problem? 
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It is because, in the language of M. Briand, there has been, 
in matters maritime, a moral disarmament, and it is on the 
basis of the moral disarmament that the physical and ma 
terial disarmament is going to be built. That is why we are 
hopeful about the naval question. And why are we less 
hopeful about, at least, any immediate settlement of the 
military question. It is because, as M. Briand has explained 
to you, in that case there has not been moral disurmament, 
because we have no assurance, or because the French Gov 
ernment, who watch these things closely, have no assurance, 
either in Russia or in Germany, that moral disarmament 
has made the degree of progress which would make material 
disarmament an immediate possibility. 

I do not venture to offer an opinion of my own upon this 
question. I leave you to judge of the facts, as they have 
been expounded by one who has profoundly studied them and 
whose gifts of exposition cannot be excelled. 

Only this I would say, for I need hardly tell you that I 
am not going to make a speech: M. Briand appears to have 
some fears lest France should feel herself in moral isolation. 
That would be a tragedy indeed. 

That the liberties of Europe and the world in general, and 
of France in particular, should be maintained and guarded 
against the dominating policy of her eastern neighbor is the 
cause for which the British Empire fought and in which the 
British Empire still believes. 

Killed on the field of battle, we lost nearly a million men. 
I am talking of the British Empire now. We lost nearly a 
million men. We lost well over two million men in addition, 
maimed and wounded. 

We grieve over the sacrifice; we do not repent it. And if 
the cause of international liberty was worthy of this im 
mense sacrifice from one of the allied powers—I speak not 
of others; it is not my right to speak for them—if it de 
served and required this sacrifice from one of the allied and 
associated powers, and if we at all events have not changed 
our views, either as to the righteousness of the war or as to 
its necessity, how can it be otherwise than if a similar 
necessity should again arise, if again the lust of domination, 
which has been the curse of Europe for so many generations, 
should again threaten the peace, the independence, the self 
development of our neighbors and allies, how should it be 
possible that the sympathies, once so warm, should become 
refrigerated, should become cold, and that we, who had done 
so much for the great cause of international liberty, should 
see that cause perish before our eyes rather than make fur- 
ther sacrifices in its defense. 

MR. HUGHES ON AMERICA’S ATTITUDE 

Secretary Hughes said, in part: 

No words ever spoken by France have fallen upon deaf 
ears in the United States. The heart of America was 
thrilled by her valor and her sacrifice, and the memory of 
her stand for liberty is imperishable in this country, de 
voted to the institutions of liberty. 

It is evident from what Mr. Briand has said that what is 
essential at this time, in order that we may achieve the 
great ideal, is the will to peace. And there can be no hope 
of a will to peace until institutions of liberty and justice are 
secure among all peace-loving people. 

May I say, in response to a word which challenged the 
attention of us all as it was uttered by Mr. Briand, that 
there is no moral isolation for the defenders of liberty and 
justice. We understand the difficulties: what has been said 
will be read throughout this broad land by a people that 
desires to understand. The essential condition of progress 
toward a mutual understanding and a maintenance of the 
peace of the world is that we should know exactly the diffi- 
culties which each nation has to consider, that we should be 
able justly to appraise them, that we should have the most 
candid and complete statement of all that is involved in 
them, and then, with that full appreciation of the apprehen- 
sions, of the dangers of all that may create obstacles in the 
path of the policy that we are most anxious to pursue, we 
should then plan to meet the case to the utmost practicable 
extent; and thus the will to peace may have effective ex- 
pression. 
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December 


FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS 


The Committee on [Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, 
generally referred to as the Far Eastern Committee, began 
its work on November 16 and immediately got before it the 
Chinese questions. The Chinese delegation submitted ten 
principles, the application of which to existing and future 
political and economic problems would, in the opinion of the 
delegation, make for order and progress. These ten points 
follow: 


1. (a) The powers engage to respect and observe the 
territorial integrity and political and administrative inde- 
pendence of the Chinese Republic. 

(b) China, upon her part, is prepared to give an under- 
taking not to alienate or lease any portion of her territory 
or littoral to any power. 

2. China, being in full accord with the principle of the 
so-called open door, or equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations having treaty relations with 
China, is prepared to accept and apply it in all parts of the 
Chinese Republic without exception. 

3. With a view to strengthening mutual confidence and 
maintaining peace in the Pacific and the Far East, the 
powers agree not to conclude between themselves any treaty 
or agreement directly affecting China or the general peace 
in these regions without previously notifying China and 
giving to her an opportunity to participate. 

4. All special rights, privileges, immunities, or commit- 
ments, whatever their character or contractual basis, 
claimed by any of the powers in or relating to China are to 
be declared, and all such or future claims not so made 
known are to be deemed null and void. The rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, and commitments now known or to be 
declared are to be examined with a view to determining 
their scope and validity and, if valid, to harmonizing them 
with one another and with the principles declared by this 
Conference. 

5. Immediately, or as soon as circumstances will permit, 
existing limitations upon China’s political jurisdictional and 
administrative freedom of action are to be removed. 

6. Reasonable, definite terms of duration are to be at- 
tached to China's present commitments which are without 
time limits. 

7. In the interpretation of instruments granting special 
rights or privileges, the well-established principle of con- 
struction, that such grants shall be strictly construed in 
favor of the grantors, is to be observed. 

8. China’s rights as a neutral are to be fully respected in 
future wars to which she is not a party. 

9. Provision is to be made for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes in the Pacific and the Far East. 

10. Provision is to be made for future conferences, to be 
held from time to time, for the discussion of international 
questions relative to the Pacific and the Far East, as a basis 
for the determination of common policies of the signatory 
powers in relation thereto. 


On November 19 the Far Eastern Committee resumed 
consideration of Chinese affairs, and Admiral Baron Kato 
gave Japan's attitude as this: 


JAPANESE ATTITUDE TOWARD CHINA 


1. It seems to the Japanese delegation that existing diffi- 
culties in China lie no less in her domestic situation than in 
her external relations. We are anxious to see peace and 
unity re-established at the earliest possible moment, but 
we want to avoid all action that may be construed as an 


* intervention in the internal affairs of China. All that this 


Conference can achieve is, it seems to us, to adjust China’s 
foreign relations, leaving her domestic situation to be 
worked out by the Chinese themselves. 

2. The Japanese delegation wishes to assure the Chinese 
delegation and the whole Conference that Japan has every 
desire to cultivate the happiest relations with China. We 
are solicitous of making whatever contributions we are 


capable of toward China’s realization of her just and legiti- 
mate aspirations. We are entirely uninfluenced by any 
policy of territorial aggrandizement in any part of China. 
We adhere, without condition or reservation, to the prin- 
ciple of “the open door and equal opportunity” in China. 
We look to China in particular for the supply of raw ma- 
terials essential to our industrial life and for foodstuffs as 
well. In the purchase of such materials from China, as in 
all our trade relations with that country, we do not claim 
any special rights or privileges and we welcome fair and 
honest competition with all nations. 

With regard to the question of the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, which is perhaps one of the most important 
questions proposed by the Chinese delegation, it is our in- 
tention to join with other delegations in the endeavor to 
come to an arrangement in a manner fair and satisfactory 
to all parties. 

We have come to this Conference not to advance our 
own selfish interests: we have come to co-operate with all 
nations interested for the purpose of assuring peace in the 
Far East and friendship among nations. 

3. The Japanese delegation understands that the principal 
object of the Conference is to establish, in common accord, 
policies and principles which are to guide the future actions 
of the nations here represented. Aithough we are ready to 
explain or discuss any problem which in the wisdom of the 
Conference is taken up, we should regret undue protraction 
of the discussions by detailed examination of innumerable 
minor matters. 

Baron de Cartier, for Belgium; Senator Schanzer, for 
Italy: Premier Briand, for France; Jonkeer van Karnebeek, 
for Holland; Viscount d’Alte, for Portugal, and Mr. Balfour, 
for Great Britain, all expressed deep friendship for China 
and purpose to aid her. This summary of the latter’s re- 
marks was issued by the committee: 


MR. BALFOUR’S VIEWS 


Mr. Balfour said that he thought it unnecessary to add 
one word to what had been said by his colleagues in re- 
gard to the question of a general order which had been 
raised. His reason for saying this was that he had nothing 
to add to the frequent declarations of the government he 
had the honor to represent on all these questions; for ex- 
ample, the “open door’ in China, the integrity of China, 
and the desirability of leaving China to work out its own 
salvation and to maintain control over its own affairs, and 
of substituting, when circumstances warranted, the normal 
processes of law for extraterritoriality. All these principles 
had been formulated over and over again, in explicit terms, 
by the government which he represented. 

Minister Sze, for China, voiced his appreciation of the 
sentiments thus expressed. 

Two days later the Far Eastern Committee adopted the 
four rules for the guidance of the powers as to China that 
have become known as the Root rules. They were subse- 
quently added to by a resolution prepared by Ambassador 
Geddes, of the British delegation, which will appear later. 
The Root rules follow: 


THE ROOT RULES 


It is the firm intention of the powers attending this 
Conference, hereipafter mentioned, to wit, the United States 
of America. Belgium, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal- 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed op- 
portunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an 
effective and stable government. 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal oppor- 
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tunity for the commerce and industry of all nations through- 
out the territory of China. 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of the present con- 
ditions in order to seek special rights or privileges which 
would abridge the rights of the subjects or citizens of 
friendly States and from countenancing action inimical to 
the security of such States. 


The next day, November 23, the Far Eastern Committee 
considered limitations upon China’s administration au- 
tonomy, which settled into discussion of the limit of 5 per 
cent, fixed in treaties with China as the maximum tariff 
she may levy. 

Upon motion of Senator Underwood, a subcommittee was 
provided to deal with this, and the Senator was made its 
chairman. 

On the following day Minister Koo, of the Chinese dele- 
gation, entered into a full discussion of the disabilities 
China suffers under existing tariff arrangements. After 
outlining the causes that led to limitations by treaty upon 
China’s right to fix her own tariffs, he summed the present 
situation and its needs in this wise, according to the official 
communique : 


THE CUSTOMS QUESTION 


The tariff of 1918 is in force and yields only 3% per cent. 
Mr. Koo proposed to restore to China the right to fix and to 
differentiate the import tariff rates; but, as it appeared 
hardly possible to establish a new régime all at once, he 
said that full autonomy should be restored to China after 
a certain period to be agreed upon. In the meanwhile China 
would impose a maximum rate and would like to enjoy and 
have full freedom within that maximum, such as the right 
of differentiation among the different classes of commodities. 
But, as the present financial condition of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment was such as to require some immediate relief, it 
was proposed that on and after January 1, 1922, the Chinese 
import tariff be raised to 12% per cent, as it was stipulated 
for in the treaty with the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan. 

Among the reasons he alleged in support of the proposals 
of the Chinese delegation, the following is the gist: 

1. The existing customs régime in China constitutes an 
infringement of China’s sovereign right to fix the tariff 
rates at her own discretion. 

2. It deprives China of the power to make reciprocity 
arrangements with the foreign powers. While all foreign 
goods imported into China pay only 5 per cent, Chinese 
goods exported to foreign countries have to pay duties of a 
maximum rate. Examples were given to show this lack of 
reciprocity. 

3. It constitutes a serious impediment upon the economic 
development of China. 

4. As the system now stands, there is only one uniform 
rate and no differentiation of rates. The disadvantage is 
obvious, because it does not take into account the economic 
and social needs of the Chinese people. China is in need of 
machinery and metals, for which China would like to im- 
pose a tariff rate even lower than the 5 per cent. For luxu- 
ries, such as cigars and cigarettes, they ought to pay heavy 
tax, perhaps, in order to prevent their injurious effects upon 
the morals and social habits of the people. As it stands, 
therefore, the Chinese tariff is not scientific at all. 

5. The present tariff has occasioned a serious loss of reve- 
nue upon the Chinese exchequer. The item of customs 
duties is an important one in the budget of nearly all coun- 
tries; for instance, Great Britain raised 12 per cent of its 
revenue from customs duties; France, 15 per cent, and the 
United States, 35 per cent, before the World War, but the 
customs revenue in the Chinese budget, as it now stands, 
becomes a comparatively insignificant factor. 

6. The present régime makes it exceedingly difficult for 
the Chinese Government to ask for a revision, as it was 
shown in the past experiences in 1912 and 1918. 

7. Even if the effective 5 per cent should be levied, the 
revenue resulting therefrom will still be hardly adequate to 
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meet the requirements of the Chinese Government, as the 
government has many functions to perform in matters of 
modern education, sanitation, public utilities, ete. 
FOREIGN POST-OFFICES 
The questions of foreign post-offices in China and of extra 
territoriality were the 
meeting of the Far Eastern Committee on November 25. 


raised by the Chinese delegates in 


As to post-offices, Minister Sze made a statement in which 
the following appears: 


China requests that the powers assembled in the Confer 
ence agree at once to abolish all postal services now main 
tained by them in China. She bases her request upon the 
following propositions : 

1. That China has organized and is now conducting a 
postal system covering the entire country, and maintaining 
relations with all foreign countries, adequate to meet all 
requirements. The transmission of postal matter is a gov 
ernment monopoly, the first paragraph of the Postal Statutes 
of October 12, 1921, reading: “The postal business is exclu 
sively conducted by the government.” 

2. That the existence of these foreign post-offices inter- 
feres with and makes more difficult the development of this 
system and deprives the system of a revenue which legally 
and equitably should belong to it. 

3. That the maintenance by foreign governments of post- 
ottices in China is in direct violation of the latter’s terri- 
torial and administrative integrity and rests upon no treaty 
or other legal rights. 

In the course of an explanation of China’s own postal 
service, and of the evils that creep into the foreign-controlled 
post-offices, Minister Sze, referring to long-discussed abuses 
in the Japanese-controlled offices, said: 


Parcels and mail matter entering China from abroad 
should pass a customs examination. With the exception of 
parcels from Shanghai and one or two other ports, however, 
it is a notorious fact that but few parcels or other articles 
transmitted by foreign post-offices are ever examined. Co- 
operation between foreign postal establishments and the Chi- 
nese customs is extremely difficult and in practice has proven 
almost impossible. Thus the customs revenues are very ma- 
terially affected and foreign post-offices become an efficient 
aid to smugglers of contraband, particularly of morphia, 
cocaine, and opium. On the other hand, parcels handled by 
the Chinese post-office are subject to a rigid customs exami- 
nation, duties being collected in most cases by the post-office 
on behalf of the customs administration. The Chinese post- 
office is thus working under a handicap in competition with 
those of other nations within its own territories. 


He summed his argument in these words: 


In conclusion, China wishes to point out that, wholly apart 
from the financial loss suffered by her as a result of the ex- 
istence of foreign post-offices on her soil and the obstacles 
thereby placed in the way of the development of her own 
postal system, the maintenance of such offices represents a 
most direct violation of her territorial and administrative 
integrity. It is one, moreover, that is peculiarly objection 
able, since it is a.constant, visible reminder to the Chinese 
people that they are not accorded the consideration given to 
other peoples. This necessarily has a tendency to lower the 
prestige of the Chinese Government in the eyes of her peo- 
ple, and to make more difficult the already-difficult problem 
of maintaining a government that will command the respect 
and ready obedience of her population. From whatever 
standpoint viewed, the continuance of these foreign post- 
offices upon Chinese soil should, therefore, be disapproved. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


Dr. Wang, Chief Justice of the Chinese Supreme Court. 
made an exposition of the question of extraterritoriality, 
in which the following appears: 


Extraterritoriality in China dates back almost to the be 
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ginning of treaty relations with foreign countries. It was 
clearly laid down in the treaty of 1844 between the United 
States and China, and a similar provision has since been 
inserted in the treaties with other powers. Extraterritorial 
rights were granted at a time when, there were only five 
treaty ports—that is, places where foreigners could trade 
and reside. Now there are fifty such places and an equal 
number of places open to foreign trade on China’s own in- 
itiative. This means an ever-increasing number of persons 
within her territory over whom she is almost powerless. 
This anomalous condition has become a serious problem with 
which the local administration is confronted, and if the im- 
pairment of the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China is not to be continued the matter demands immediate 
solution. I should like to point out a few of the serious 
objections to the extraterritorial system. 

In the first place, it is in derogation of China's sovereign 
rights and is regarded by the Chinese people as a national 
humiliation. 

2. There is a multiplicity of courts in one and the same 
locality, and the interrelation of such courts has given rise 
to a legal situation which is perplexing both to the trained 
lawyer and to the layman. 

3. The disadvantage arising from the uncertainty of the 
law. The general rule is that the law to be applied in a 
given case is the law of the defendant's nationality ; and so, 
in a commercial transaction between, say, X and Y, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, the rights and liabilities of the parties 
vary according as X sues Y first or Y sues X first. 

4. When causes of action, civil or criminal, arise in which 
foreigners are defendants, it is necessary for adjudication 
that they shall be carried to the nearest consular court, 
which may be many miles away; and so it often happens 
that it is practically impossible to obtain the attendance of 
the necessary witnesses or to produce other necessary evi- 
dence. 

5. Finally, it is a further disadvantage to the Chinese that 
foreigners in China, under cover of extraterritoriality, claim 
immunity from local taxes and excises which the Chinese 
are required to pay. Sir Robert Hart, who worked and lived 
in China for many years, has this to say in his work, “These 
from the Land of Sinim”: “The extraterritoriality stipula- 
tion may have relieved the native official of some trouble- 
some duties, but it has always been felt to be offensive and 
humiliating and has ever a disintegrating effect, leading the 
people on one hand to despise their own government and 
officials, and on the other to envy and dislike the foreigner, 
withdrawn from native control.” 

Until the system is abolished or substantially modified, it 
is inexpedient for China to open her entire territory to for- 
eign trade and commerce. The evils of the existing system 
heve been so obvious that Great Britain in 1902, Japan and 
the United States in 1908, and Sweden in 1908 agreed, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, to relinquish their extraterritorial 
rights. Twenty years have elapsed since the conclusion of 
these treaties; and, while it is a matter of opinion as to 
whether or not the state of China’s laws has attained the 
standard to which she is expected to conform, it is impossi- 
ble to deny that China has made great progress on the path 
of legal reform. A few facts will suffice for the present. 

A law codification commission for the compilation and re- 
vision of laws has been sitting since 1904. Five codes have 
been prepared, some of which have already been put into 
force: 

First, the Civil Code (still in course of revision) ; second, 
Criminal Code (in force since 1912); third, Code of Civil 
Procedure; fourth, Code of Criminal Procedure, both of 
which have just been promulgated; fifth, Commercial Code, 
part of which has been put into force. 

These codes have been prepared with the assistance of 
foreign experts and are based mainly on the principles of 
modern jurisprudence. Among the numerous supplementary 
laws may be especially mentioned a law of 1918, called 
“Rules for the Application of Foreign Law,” which deals 
with matters relating to private international law. Under 
these rules foreign law is given ample application. Then 
there is a new system of law courts, established in 1910. The 
judges are all modern trained lawyers and no one can be 
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appointed a judge unless he has attained the requisite legal 
training. These are some of the reforms which have been 
carried out on our part. 

I venture to say that the China of today is not what she 
was twenty years ago when Great Britain encouraged her to 
reform her judicial system, and a fortiori she is not what 
she was eighty years ago when she first granted extraterri- 
torial rights to the treaty powers. I have made these ob- 
servations, not for the purpose of asking for an immediate 
and complete abolition of extraterritoriality, but for the pur- 
pose of inviting the powers to co-operate with China in tak- 
ing initial steps toward improving and eventually abolishing 
the existing system which is admitted on all hands to be 
unsatisfactory both to foreigners and Chinese. It is gratify- 
ing to learn of the sympathetic attitude of the powers to- 
ward this question as expressed by the various delegations 
at a previous meeting of this committee. 


On November 28 a subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Lodge, to which had been referred the post-office question, 
reported the following resolution, which was adopted unani- 
mously : 


THE POST-OFFICE AGREEMENT 


A. Recognizing the justice of the desire expressed by the 
Chinese Government to secure the abolition of foreign postal 
agencies in China, save or except in leased territories or as 
otherwise specifically provided by treaty, it is resolved: 


(1) The four powers having such postal agencies 
agree to their abandonment, subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(a) That an efficient Chinese postal service is 
maintained ; 

(b) That an assurance is given by the Chinese 
Government that they contemplate no 
change in the present postal administra- 
tion, so far as the status of the foreign Co- 
director General is concerned. 

(2) To enable China and the powers concerned to 
make the necessary dispositions, this arrange- 
ment shall come into force and effect not later 
than 





B. Pending the complete withdrawal of foreign postal 
agencies, the four powers concerned severally undertake to 
afford full facilities to the Chinese customs authorities to 
examine in those agencies all postal matter (excepting ordi- 
nary letters, whether registered or not, which upon external 
examination appear plainly to contain only written matter) 
passing through them, with a view to ascertaining whether 
they contain articles which are dutiable or contraband or 
which otherwise contravene the customs regulations or laws 
of China. 


The effective date of withdrawal of foreign post-offices 
was left blank at the request of the Japanese delegation. 
which desired to consult Tokyo. Subsequently January 1, 
1923, was made the date. 

In this meeting of the Far Eastern Committee word was 
received from the subcommittee dealing with extraterri- 
toriality that it was making progress, and the Chinese dele- 
gation brought up the question of establishments maintained 
in China by foreign powers without treaty sanction. These 
include troops, police boxes, and telegraph and wireless sta- 
tions. 

The next day Senator Lodge, on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee on extraterritoriality, reported the following resolu- 
tions providing for a commission to study the subject, which 
were adopted unanimously : 


RESOLUTIONS ON EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


The representatives of the powers hereinafter named, par- 
ticipating in the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions in the Conference on the Limitation of Armament, to 
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wit, the United States of America, Belgium, the British Em- 
pire, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal. 

Having taken note of the fact that in the treaty between 
Great Britain and China, dated September 5, 1902; in the 
treaty between the United States of America and China, 
dated October 8, 1903, and in the treaty between Japan and 
China, dated October 8, 1908, these several powers have 
agreed to give every assistance towards the attainment by 
the Chinese Government of its expressed desire to reform 
its judicial system, and to bring it into accord with that of 
Western nations, and have declared that they are also “pre- 
pared to relinquish extraterritorial rights when satisfied 
that the state of the Chinese laws, the arrangements for 
their administration, and other considerations warrant” 
them in so doing; 

Being sympathetically disposed towards furthering in this 
regard the aspiration to which the Chinese delegation gave 
expression on November 16, 1921, to the effect that “imme- 
diately, or as soon as circumstances will permit, existing 
limitations upon China’s political, jurisdictional, and ad- 
ministrative freedom of action are to be removed” ; 

Considering that any determination in regard to such 
action as might be appropriate to this end must depend upon 
the ascertainment and appreciation of complicated states of 
fact in regard to the laws and the judicial system and the 
methods of judicial administration of China, which this Con- 
ference is not in a position to determine ; 

Have resolved 

That the governments of the powers above named shall 
establish a commission (to which each of such governments 
shall appoint one member) to inquire into the present prac- 
tice of extraterritorial jurisdiction in China, and into the 
laws and the judicial system and the methods of judicial 
administration of China, with a view to reporting to the 
governments of the several powers above named their find- 
ings of fact in regard to these matters, and their recom- 
mendations as to such means as they may find suitable to 
improve the existing conditions of the administration of jus- 
tice in China, and to assist and further the efforts of the 
Chinese Government to effect such legislation and judicial 
reforms as would warrant the several powers in relinquish- 
ing, either progressively or otherwise, their respective rights 
of extraterritoriality ; 

That the commission herein contemplated shall be consti- 
tuted within three months after the adjournment of the 
Conference, with detailed arrangements to be hereafter 
agreed upon by the governments of the powers above named, 
and shall be instructed to submit its report and recommenda- 
tions within one year after the first meeting of the com- 
mission. 

That each of the powers above named shall be deemed free 
to accept or to reject all or any portion of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission herein contemplated, but that in no 
case shall any of the said powers make its acceptance of all 
or any portion of such recommendations, either directly or 
indirectly, dependent on the granting by China of any special 
concession, favor, benefit, or immunity, whether political or 
economic. 


Additional Resolution 


That the non-signatory powers having by treaty extrater- 
ritorial rights in China may accede to the resolution affect- 
ing extraterritoriality and the administration of justice in 
China by depositing, within three months after the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference, a written rotice of accession with 
the Government of the United States for communication by 
it to each of the signatory powers. 


Additional Resolution 


That China, having taken note of the resolutions affecting 
the establishment of a commission to investigate and report 
upon extraterritoriality and the administration of justice in 
China, expresses its satisfaction with the sympathetic dis- 
position of the powers hereinbefore named in regard to the 
aspirations of the Chinese Government to secure the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality from China, and declares its inten- 
tion to appoint a representative who shall have the right to 
sit as a member of the said commission, it being understood 
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that China shall be deemed free to accept or to reject any 
or all of the recommendations of the commission. Further- 
more, China is prepared to co-operate in the work of this 
commission and to afford to it every possible facility for the 
successful accomplishment of its tasks. 


In the same session of the committee Minister Sze, for the 
Chinese delegation, proposed the following as to foreign 
establishments—troops, etc.—maintained in China: 


FOREIGN ESTABLISHMENTS 


Each of the powers attending this Conference, hereinafter 
mentioned, to wit, the United States of America, Belgium, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal, severally declare that, without the consent of 
the Government of China, expressly and specifically given in 
each case, it will not station troops or railway guards, or 
establish and maintain police boxes, or erect or operate elec- 
trical communication installations, upon the soil of China; 
and that if there now exists upon the soil of China such 
troops, or railway guards, or police boxes, or electrical in- 
stallations, without China's express consent, they will be at 
once withdrawn. 


With regard to the establishments complained against, the 
Chinese delegation submitted the following specific data: 
BOXES, 


TENTATIVE LIST OF FOREIGN TROOPS, POLICE AND 


RAILWAY GUARDS IN CHINA 
Japanese Garrison: 


In Shantung, four battalions, of an average numerical 
strength of 525 men, are stationed along the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
Railway, headquarters being at Tsingtao, Kaomi, Fangtze. 
and Tsinanfu. There is also a force of gendarmerie. 

In Hankow one battalion is usually maintained, together 
with detachments of special troops. 

One full division is usually maintained in Manchuria, 
headquarters being established as follows (April 1, 1921): 


Division headquarters.......... Liaoyang. 
Brigade headquarters........... Tiehling. 
Infantry headquarters.......... Liaoyang. 
Infantry headquarters.......... Tiehling. 
Brigade headquarters........... Harbin. 
Infantry headquarters.......... Port Arthur. 
Infantry headquarters.......... Harbin. 
Cavalry headquarters........... Kungchuling. 
Artillery headquarters.......... Haicheng. 


The Japanese troops which are withdrawn from Baikal 
are stationed along the Chinese Eastern Railway. (This 
statement is taken from Lin Yen's “The Diplomatic History 
between China and Japan.”) Japan has also stationed 16 
independent battalions of guards along the line, each com- 
posed of 21 officers and 617 rank and file.* Japan is said to 
maintain these railway guards in conformity with Article IIT 
of the Portsmouth Treaty of Peace, which says that “the 
high contracting parties reserve to themselves the right to 
maintain guards to protect their respective railway lines in 
Manchuria. The number of such guards shall not exceed 
fifteen per kilometer, and within that maximum number the 
commanders of the Japanese and Russian armies shall, by 
common accord, fix the number of such guards to be em- 
ployed, as small as possible, having in view the actual re- 
quirements.” But these provisions were not assented to by 
China in 1905.7 


Japanese Police in China: 


In 1917 the number of police agencies in Manchuria, as 
reported by the local authorities of Fengtien and Kirin prov- 
inces, had reached 27. As-a result of the Chengchiatun 
fracas and Hunchun affair, Japan established police stations 





* From Japan Year Book, 1920-1921. 

7 In March, 1921, there were still several thousand Japa- 
nese soldiers in Hunchun. (See Lin Yen’s “The Diplomatic 
History between China and Japan.” ) 
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in these places. According to the October Ist issue of the 
Villard’s Review for 1921, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is 
in receipt of a telegram from the Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs at Swatow to the effect that the Japanese consul 
there is very active in increasing the Japanese police. 

At Amoy a police station was established by Japan in De- 
cember, 1916. The Chinese Government lodged a strong pro- 
test against this illegal action on the part of Japan, but 
Japan has never withdrawn the police station. 


TENTATIVE LIST OF FOREIGN WIRELESS INSTALLATIONS IN CHINA 
WITHOUT HER CONSENT 


Japan: 


1. Peking (Japanese legation)........... Chihli. 
Z. CGRIMWANGIAD ...cccccccccccseres cccee Crimi. 
Re. cu pas ea nies ease hmmkee Chihli. 
4. Harbin (Russian ordered)............ Manchuria. 
IE aca Nineuwsads dec dbsiaweeawn Manchuria. 
Di, IN nce pecdcccdccestecacsees Manchuria. 
De I icc inc wacnvissemenesens Manchuria. 
8. Dalny (Kwangtung leased territory)... Manchuria. 
NO ata. ayo anak hea Sie abe wie > owe we eee Shantung. 
10. Tsingtao (Chinese and German)....... Shantung. 
BE, PIO So sdcscescececerescsecvesoons Hupeh. 
France: 
1. Shanghai (French settlement)......... Kiangsu. 
2. Kwangchow-wan (leased territory).... Kwangtung. 
SE os cc cuas neces ods besek ee es Yunnan. 
GF ctecccvcccvcncenseee ‘ecskeaens Sr 


Great Britain: 
1. Hongkong (Kowloon leased territory.) 


EE ina sae knacadceee genet ees ebecs Sinkiang. 
United States: 

1. Peking (American legation)........... Chihli. 

EL nc nks onc kee amr ued os eae a6 wus Chihli. 

i SE. Satie wens eeweusesd pases aes Chibili. 


Nore.—Great Britain also had a station at Hongkong 
proper. There are also radio stations filled for receiving 
only. (See China Year Book, 1921-2, p. 507.) 


TENTATIVE LIST OF FOREIGN WIRE TELEGRAPHS IN CHINA (NOT 
SANCTIONED BY THE CHINESE GOVERN MENT) 


Japanese: 

Peking. 

Tientsin. 

Fourteen stations along the Shantung Railway. 

Thirty-four stations along the Southern Manchurian 
Railway. 

Other telegraph and telephone lines in Changchun, 
Hunchun, and Yenke. 


Russian: 
Along the Chinese Eastern Railway and connected with 
the telegraph wires at the Russian frontier. 


FACTS ABOUT JAPANESE POLICE IN MANCHURIA, NOVEMBER, 
1921 


The Japanese police found in Manchuria are of the fol- 
lowing kinds: 


(1) According to locality: 

(a) Those stationed within the leased territory of 
Liaotung peninsula. 

(b) Those stationed along the South Manchurian 
Railway and within the railway zone. 

(c) Those established within the Japanese con- 
sulates. 

(d) Those stationed in non-open ports. 


(2) According to jurisdiction : 
(a) Those under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
office of the Kuantung leased area. 
(b) Those under the jurisdiction of the Japanese 
Foreign Office. 
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(c) Those under the office of the Governor General 
of Korea. 

(d@) Those under the command of the Commender- 
in-chief of Kuantung leased areas. 

(ec) Those under the control of the South Man- 
churian Railway. 


Origin of Japanese Police in Manchuria: 


In May, 1904, during the hostilities between Russia and 
Japan in Manchuria, a civil administration department was 
established by the Japanese command for the “occupied” 
districts. 

In the following month a similar department was estab- 
lished for the whole of Liaotung peninsula, and with it a 
police bureau. Branch offices of the civil administration 
department were established in Port Arthur and Kingchow; 
sentry-boxes (p’ ai ch’u so) of these branches were estab- 
lished in Liushutun, Pulantion, and Pitzewo. 

Since 1905 police stations and branch stations have been 
established along the South Manchurian Railway in viola- 
tion of both law and treaty. In 1915, in virtue of the new 
treaty between China and Japan, sentry-boxes of police sta- 
tions belonging to the South Manchurian Railway were es- 
tablished in such unopened ports as K’aip’ling, T’aolu, 
Pamiench’eng, Ch’angt’u, and Chengchiatun, with Japanese 
police. In addition, there are numerous gendarmerie under 
the command of the commander-in-chief of the Kuantung 
leased area; also special police of the South Manchurian 
Railway Company, who exercise functions similar to those 
of the Japanese police. 

As in Japanese consulates in other parts of China, there 
are attached to the Japanese consulates in Manchuria secret 
police. Finally, there are also Korean police officers under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Governor General of Korea. 


DISTRIBUTION OF JAPANESE POLICE IN SOUTH MANCHURIA 
ACCORDING TO LOCALITIES AND PERSONNEL 


(A) 1. Police Stationed within the Kuantung Leased 
Area: 


a. Police of police department of the civil administra- 


PD Ra trois oe eee idk nadine Guk week a pedis 24 
b. Police of the police training bureau................ 3 
c. Police of the civil office of Port Arthur............. 1438 
d. Police of the civil office of Dalny.................. 349 
e. Police of the civil office of Kingechew............... 83 
f. Police of the branch civil office of Pulantien......... 100 
g. Police of the branch civil office of Pitzewo.......... 99 

rok sas ee iek weds ok wtaulébeewes pale Daowee 811 


2. Police of the Kuantung Leased Area within the 


Zone of the South Manchurian and Antung-Muk- 
den Railways: 


Sentry-boxes. Men, 


a. Police of the police department at Yingkow 5 53 
b. Police branch office at Tashihechoiao...... 10 17 
c. Police branch office at Wafangtien........ 9 Bs 
d. Police of police department at Liaoyang.. 6 39 
e. Police of branch office at Anshan......... 8 5Y 
f. Police of police department at Mumden... 18 100 
g. Police of branch office at Penchihu....... 12 40 
h. Police of branch office at Fushuh......... 18 59 
i. Police of police department at Tiehling... 5 32 
j. Police of branch office at Kaiyuan........ 9 47 
k. Police of police department at Changchun. 13 103 
/. Police of branch office at Kungehunling... 6 28 
m. Police of branch office at Ssupingkai...... 7 28 
n. Police of police department at Antung.... 16 48 

688 

Grand total of 1,499 officers and men. . 


Apart from the above, the South Manchurian Railway 
Company maintains 56 police and the Japanese consulates 
260 consular police at Newchwang, Mukden, Tiehling, Chang- 
chun, and Antung, along the zones of the South Manchurian 
and Antung-Mukden railways. 
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Therefore, excluding 811 police stationed within the leased 
area, there are 1,004 Japanese police along the two railways. 


(B) 1. Secret Police of Japanese Consulates along 
South Manchurian and Antung-Mukden Rail- 
ways: 

Sentry-boxes. Men. 
a. Police section of the consulate at Newchang .. 16 
b. Police section of the consulate at Liaoyang. 1 13 
ec. Police section of the consulate at Mukden.. 11 tH 
d. Police section of the consulate at Tiehling.. 16 47 
ec. Police section of the consulate at Changchun 13 34 
f. Police section of the consulate at Antung... 24 'M) 
260 
2. Secret Police of the Consulates and Branch Con- 

sulates within the Chientao District: 
a. Chientao consulate general............e.eeee. peck 24 
b. Chutzechien branch consulate. .........cccscccccess: 9 
6, TE IE. GONE. gos 6.00 hoc cciccctedencacs 7 
C Pe CE i oko 0 heii hes setinasicesenees 6 
46 

Total of secret police, 306. 

Summary: 

1. Within Kuantung leased area, total of......... S11 men 
2. Within the two railway zones, total of......... GSS men 
3. Attached to the consulates within the railway 

OE, Cs cok khan eee beware eee 40 men 
Se ee, BONNE We ocak cneswcakncocane 46 men 
5. S. M. Railway “voluntary” pointsmen (7)...... 56 men 


Therefore, grand total of 1,861 men in 381 stations and 
substations. 

Therefore, outside of the leased area, 
stations and substations. 

Latest news is that more police stations are being estab- 
lished in Mukden City and Wangtsing, Holung and Hunchun 
within the Chientao district, but no details are mentioned as 
to personnel, ete. 


1,050 men and 247 


The 
such as troops, were directed mainly against the Japanese, 
and on November 30 Mr. Hanihara, of the Japanese delega- 


Chinese arguments against foreign establishments 


tion, made a statement in reply, from which the following 
is taken: 


THE JAPANESE REPLY 


The Japanese delegation wishes to explain, as succinctly 
as possible, why and how the Japanese garrisons in various 
parts of China have come to be stationed there. At the out- 
set, however, I desire to disclaim most emphatically that 
Japan has ever entertained any aggressive purposes or any 
desire to encroach illegitimately upon Chinese sovereignty 
in sending or maintaining these garrisons in China. 

(1) Japanese railway guards are actually maintained 
along the South Manchuria Railway and the Shantung Rail- 
way. 

With regard to the Shantung Railway guards, Japan be- 
lieves that she has on more than one occasion made her posi- 
tion sufliciently clear. She has declared and now reaffirms 
her intention of withdrawing such guards as soon as China 
shall have notified her that Chinese police force has been 
duly organized and is ready to take over the charge of the 
railway protection. 

The maintenance of troops along the South Manchuria 
Railway stands on a different footing. This is conceded and 
recognized by China under the Treaty of Peking of 1905 
(Additional Agreement, Art. II). It is a measure of abso- 
lute necessity, under the existing state of affairs in Man- 
churia—a region which has been made notorious by the 
activity of mounted bandits. Even in the presence of Japa- 


nese troops, those bandits have made repeated attempts to 
In a large number of cases they have 


raid the railway zone. 
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cut telegraph lines and committed other ravage. 
Their lawless activity on an extended scale has, however, 
been effectively checked by Japanese railway guards, and 
general security has been maintained for civilian residents 
in and around the railway zone. The efficiency of such 
guards will be made all the more significant by a comparison 
of the conditions prevailing in the railway zone with those 
prevailing in the districts remote from the railway. The 
withdrawal of railway guards from the zone of the South 
Manchuria Railway will no doubt leave those districts at 
the mercy of bandits, and the same conditions of unrest will 
there prevail as in remote corners of Manchuria. In such a 
situation it is not possible for Japan to forego the right, or 


rather the duty, of maintaining railway guards in) Man 
churia, whose presence is duly recognized by treaty. 
(2) Towards the end of 1911 the first revolution broke 


out in China, and there was complete disorder in the Hupeh 
district, which formed the base of the revolutionary 
tions. As the lives and property of foreigners were exposed 
to danger, Japan, together with Great Britain, Russia, Ger 
many, and other principal powers, dispatched troops to Han 
kow for the protection of her people. This is how a small 
number of troops have come to be stationed at Hankow. 
The region has since been the scene of frequent disturb 
ances; there were recently a clash between the North and 
South at Changsha, pillage by troops at Ichang, and a 
mutiny of soldiers at Hankow. Such conditions of unrest 
have naturally retarded the withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from Hankow. 

It has never been intended that these troops should re 
main permanently at Hankow, and the Japanese Govern 
ment have been looking forward to an early opportunity of 
effecting complete withdrawal of the Hankow § garrison. 
They must be assured, however, that China will immediately 
take effective measures for the maintenance of peace and 
order and for the protection of foreigners, and that she will 
fully assume the responsibility for the damage that may be 
or may have been done to foreigners. 

(3) The stationing of the garrisons of foreign countries 
in North China is recognized by the Chinese Government 
under the protocol relating to the Boxer Revolution of 1900, 
Provided there is no objection from the other countries con- 
cerned, Japan will be ready, acting in unison with them, to 
withdraw her garrison as soon as the actual conditions war- 
rant it. 

(4) The Japanese troops scattered along the lines of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway have been stationed in connection 
with an interallied agreement concluded at Viadivostok in 
191%. Their duties are to establish communication between 
the Japanese contingents in Siberia and South Manchuria. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that these troops will be 
withdrawn as soon as the evacuation of Siberia by the Japa 
hese troops is effected. 

At the present time Japan maintains in China proper ap 
proximately 4,500 troops, located as follows: 


oper 


At Tientsin, two battalions, approximately...... 1,200 
At Hankow, one battalion, approximately.... 


nen 

GOO men 
In Shantung: 

At Tsinan, two companies, approximately....... 

Along the Tsinan-Tsingtao Railway and at Tsing- 

tao, four battalions, approximately............ 2400 met 


300 mei 


inated ted Derd 26s OR ead ea ane 1500 men 


STATEMENT REGARDING 
POLICE 


THE MAINTENANCE OF 
IN MANCHURIA AND THE 
PORTS OF CHINA 


JAPANESI 
TREATY 


In considering the question of Japanese consular police in 
China, two points must be taken into account: 

1. Such police do not interfere with Chinese or other for- 
eign nationals. Their functions are strictly confined to the 
protection and control of Japanese subjects. 

2. The most important duties with which the Japanese 
police are charged are, first, to prevent the commission of 
crimes by Japanese, and, second, to find and prosecute Japa- 
nese criminals when crimes are committed. 

In view of the geographical proximity of the two coun- 
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tries, it is natural that certain disorderly elements in Japan 
should move to China, and, taking advantage of the present 
conditions in that country, should there undertake unlawful 
activities. When these lawless persons are caught in the act 
of crime by the Chinese police, it is not difficult for that 
police force to deal with the case. The culprits are handed 
over as early as possible to the Japanese authorities for 
prosecution and trial. But when the criminals flee from the 
scene of their acts, it is in many cases hard to discover who 
committed the crimes and what were the causes and cir- 
cumstances that led up to their commission. This is more 
difficult for the Chinese authorities, as they have no power 
to make domiciliary visits to the homes of foreigners, who 
enjoy extraterritorial rights, or to obtain judicial testimony 
in due form from such foreigners. 

Without the full co-operation of the Japanese police, 
therefore, the punishment of crime is, in a great many cases, 
an impossibility, and those who are responsible for law- 
breaking escape trial and punishment. : 

This tendency is especially evident in Manchuria, in which 
region hundreds of thousands of Japanese are resident. In 
places where the Japanese police are stationed, there are 
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far fewer criminal cases among Japanese than in places 
without Japanese police. Lawless elements constantly move 
to districts beyond the reach of Japanese police supervision. 

Apart from the theoretical side of the question, it will 
thus be observed that the stationing of Japanese police in 
the interior of China has proved to be of much practical 
usefulness in the prevention of crimes among Japanese resi- 
dents, without interfering with the daily life of Chinese or 
of other foreign nationals. The Japanese policing provides 
a protection for the Chinese communities which at present 
their own organization fails to provide. 

The Japanese delegation is in possession of knowledge and 
information as to the actual conditions prevailing in China 
and especially in Manchuria. However, it is unnecessary to 
go into details at the present stage. 


In this session it was announced that, in consequence of 
the offer of good offices by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Hughes in 
regard to settlement of the Shantung dispute, that question 
would be taken up directly in “conversations” between the 
Chinese and Japanese delegations. 


THE FOUR POWER TREATY 


Saturday, December 10, was historic in the sessions of 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, for in the 
open meeting that day Senator Henry Cabot Lodge sub- 
mitted the treaty between the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan for the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific, and to supplant the Anglo-Japanese pact, the disso- 
lution of which was one of the major purposes of the Ameéri- 
ean delegation. 

The text of the treaty follows: 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
und Japan, with a view to the preservation of the general 
peace and the maintenance of their rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the regions of 
the Pacific Ocean, have determined to conclude a treaty to 
this effect and have appointed as their plenipotentiaries 


The President of the United States of America, 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British dominions beyond the seas, Emperor of 
India, and for the Dominion of Canada, for the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, for the Dominion of New Zea- 
land, and for India, 

The President of the French Republic, 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 


who, having communicated their full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The high contracting parties agree as between themselves 
to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions 
and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 
If there should develop between any of the high contracting 
parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and 
involving their said rights, which is not satisfactorily settled 
by diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord 
now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the 
other high contracting parties to a joint conference, to which 
the whole subject will be referred for consideration and 
adjustment. 


ARTICLE II 


If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action 
of any other power, the high contracting parties shall com- 
municate with one another fully and frankly, in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to the most efficient measures 
to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of 
the particular situation. 


ARTICLE IIT 
This agreement shall remain in force for 10 years from 
the time it shall take effect, and after the expiration of said 
period it shall continue to be in force, subject to the right of 
any of the high contracting parties to terminate it upon 
twelve months’ notice. 
ARTICLE IV 


This agreement shall be ratified as soon as possible in 
accordance with the constitutional methods of the high con- 
tracting parties and shall take effect on the deposit of ratifi- 
cations, which shall take place at Washington, and there- 
upon the agreement between Britain and Japan, which was 
concluded at London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. 


The treaty was signed by the plenipotentiaries of the four 
governments on the following Tuesday. At the time of going 
to press, President Harding had not sent the treaty to the 
Senate. That was understood to have been in accord with 
the advice of Senator Lodge, on whom will fall the duty of 
defending the treaty against the attacks of the Irreconcil- 
ables, led by Senators Borah and Reed, who argue that 
Article X of the League of Nations covenant is embodied 
in the new treaty. The indications are that the treaty will 
he ratified, with votes to spare, but Senator Lodge is under- 
stood to be anxious to be present to defend it when it is 
squarely before the Senate. That might be inconvenient at 
this time. 

At the time the treaty was signed, the plenipotentiaries 
also signed an agreement providing reservations by the 
United States as to its rights involved in Yap and other 
mandated islands of the Pacific, both north and south of 
the Equator, and also specifically removing from the scope 
of the treaty such domestic questions as Japanese immigra- 
tion in California. The text of this agreement follows: 


1. That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in 
the Pacific Ocean; Provided, however, That the making of 
the treaty shall not be deemed to be an assent on the part 
of the United States of America to mandates and shall not 
preclude agreements between the United States of America 
and the mandatory powers, respectively, in relation to the 
mandated islands. 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph 
of Article I refers shall not be taken to embrace questions 
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which, according to principles of international law, lie ex- 
clusively within the domestic jurisdiction of the respective 
powers. 


Senator Lodge, in presenting the treaty to the Conference, 
argued that force is not provided, and that no military or 
naval sanction lurks in the background. In part, he said: 


The Conference will perceive that I spoke correctly when 
I referred to the terms of the treaty as simple. To put it in 
a few words, the treaty provides that the four signatory 
powers will agree as between themselves to respect their 
insular possessions and dominions in the region of the 
Pacific, and that if any controversy should arise as to such 
rights all the high contracting parties shall be invited to a 
joint conference looking to the adjustment of such contro- 
versy. They agree to take similar action in the case of 
aggression by any other pewer upon these insular posses- 
sions or dominions. 

The agreement is to remain in force for ten years, and 
after ratification under the constitutional methods of the 
high contracting parties, the existing agreement between 
Great Britain and Japan, which was concluded at London 
on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. And that is all. Each 
signer is bound to respect the rights of the other, and before 
taking action in any controversy to consult with them. There 
is no provision for the use of force to carry out any of the 
terms of the agreement, and no military or naval sanction 
lurks anywhere in the background or under cover of these 
plain and direct clauses. 

The surest way to prevent war is to remove the causes 
of war. This is an attempt to remove causes of war over a 
great area of the globe’s surface by reliance upon the good 
faith and honest intentions of the nations which sign the 
treaty, solving all differences through the processes of 
diplomacy and joint consideration and conciliation. No 
doubt we shall hear it said that the region to which this 
agreement applies is one most unlikely to give birth to 
serious disputes, and therefore an agreement of this char- 
acter is of little consequence. History unhappily has shown 
that there is no corner of the earth so remote or so value- 
less that it is not capable of giving cause for controversy 
or even for war between the tribes and the nations of man- 
kind. 


If the nations of the earth are still, in the innermost 
recesses of their consciences, planning or dreaming of coming 
wars and longing for conquests, no treaties of partition and 
no alliances can stay them; but if, as I firmly hope, the 
world has learned a frightful lesson from the awful experi- 
ences of the World War of 1914, then our surest appeal in 
order to prevent wars in the future must be to the hearts, 
the sympathies, the reason, and the higher impulses of 
mankind. 

Such an appeal we make today by this agreement among 
four great nations. We rely upon their good faith to carry 
out the terms of this instrument, knowing that by so doing 
they will prevent war, should controversies ever arise among 
them. If this spirit prevails and rules, we can have no 
better support than the faith of nations. For one, I de- 
voutly believe the spirit of the world is such that we can 
trust to the good faith and the high purposes which the 
treaty I have laid before you embodies and enshrines. 

Agreements of this kind, I know, have often been made 
before, only to fail. But there has been a far-reaching 
change in the mental condition of men and women every- 
where. That which really counts is the intention of the 
nations who make the agreement. In this hour of trial and 
darkness, which has followed the war with Germany, the 
spirit of the world is no longer the same. If we enter upon 
this agreement, which rests only upon the will and honor of 
those who sign it, we at least make the great experiment 
and appeal to the men and women of the nations to help 
us sustain it in spirit and in truth. 


Prince Tokugawa, for Japan, said: 


The terms of the important pact assuring mutual security 
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and friendship have just been made known. It is needless 
for me to say that all Japan will approve the consummation 
of this work. 

Japan will rejoice in this pledge of peace upon the Pacific 
Ocean. 

As to the Anglo-Japanese agreement which is to 
terminate, I desire to associate myself with the words of 


soon 


appreciation so ably expressed by our distinguished col 
league, Mr. Balfour, with respect to the glorious service 


which that agreement has done for the preservation of peace 
and liberty. 


Mr. Balfour, for Great Britain, said in part: 


It so happens that I was at the head of the British Ad 
ministration which twenty years ago brought the first Anglo 
Japanese alliance into existence. It so happens that I was 
at the head of the British Administration which brought 
into existence the entente between the British Empire and 
France, and through all my life I have been a constant, 


ardent, and persistent advocate of intimate and friendly 
relations between the two great branches of the English- 


speaking race. 

You may well, therefore, conceive how deep is my satis 
faction when I see all these four powers putting their sig- 
natures to a treaty which I believe will for all time insure 
perfect harmony of co-operation between them in the great 
region with which the treaty deals. 

Mr. Chairman, you told us at the beginning of this part 
of our meeting, most truly, that this treaty did not strictly 
come within the four corners of the Conference program: 
and that statement was perfectly accurate. But no man or 
woman who has listened at this discussion, who has heard 
Senator Lodge read and comment on the treaty, who has 
heard M. Viviani’s eloquent statement of the effect it has 
produced on his country—nobody can consider the sub- 
stance and matter of the treaty itself without seeing that, 
whether or not it be within the strict program of our Con- 
ference, nothing is more germane to its spirit and nothing 
that we could possibly have done would better prepare the 
way for that diminution of naval armament which I hope 
will be one of our greatest triumphs. 


The representatives of all the other nations in the Con- 
ference, whether parties to the pact or not, spoke in warm 
approval. M. Viviani, for France, was notably eloquent. 





WHY DID THEY COME? 
By WALTER AMOS MORGAN 


GRAY MORNING, with the mist hanging over the city 
and the Washington Monument shrouded in fog! 
The great of the earth are gathered and all that is mortal 
of one unknown boy is riding in state toward Arlington 
Cemetery. The black, flag-draped casket is guarded by 
mates who perhaps called him by name in other days. 
The cavalry rides proudly ahead; the infantry follows, 
with military tread; the marines march like conquerors ; 
the sailors bear themselves as sailors should. The long, 
gray rifles of the artillery look grim in their war paint. 
President Harding and General Pershing walk as chief 
mourners ; on either side are representatives of European 
nations; behind come the President’s Cabinet, the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, the members of the Senate, 
the members of the House, and a long line of those whose 
names men speak in reverence. Pennsylvania Avenue is 
lined with a silent throng of the common people. 
Somebody’s son marched away with grim courage and 
high hope. When he waved his cap good-by a nation 
shouted and the flag was given to the winds. Now he 
comes back and a nation stands uncovered and the flag 
is at half-mast. He rides in his flag-draped casket, with 
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stillness within and stillness without. The sun breaks 
through the clouds and a tide of silver sweeps along the 
Avenue. The dim outlines of the Washington Monu- 
ment can be seen as the silent men march by. 

Why did they come, these great of the earth? Why 
did they come, these of the common walks of life? What 
thoughts are deepest in the minds of those who march 
and these who watch? What dreams are capturing the 
souls of men and women along this thoroughfare? Why 
did they come to stand in silence, and then to go again? 
Are they thinking of the pomp and color of war as they 
catch glimpses of the tall obelisk through the mist, or 
are they praying for peace? To answer these questions 
is to see in vision something of our new world, emerging 
out of the mist and the fog of misunderstanding and 
distrust. 

Some come out of curiosity. The bands always draw 
a crowd. Uniforms and gold lace tickle the eyes. Not 
every day can one see the President and all his official 
family. The black casket is grim with mystery. The 
services at Arlington are filled with thrills. General 
Foch pins the Croix de Guerre upon the coffin ; President 
Harding makes a speech. The sky clears and the sun 
warms cold hands and feet. Who would miss such a 
scene? It is beautiful, soul-stirring, majestic. 

Some come because they want to see. Others come be- 
cause their hearts are filled with sympathy. There are 
lonely homes and sad hearts along that line of march. 
Other soldiers have gone and never returned. This one 
symbolizes many; thousands can call him brother, hus- 
band, father, son. Tears are in many eyes and lumps 
are in many throats. The long procession winds its way 
toward the White House, while some talk glibly about 
this or that. The many keep still, because they sym- 
pathize. The heart of America is sad. The gigantic 
shape of Washington Monument comes more fully out of 
the fog. 

Many come because they must. They are not like the 
curious. They see the uniforms, but oh, the tragedy of 
that dead boy! Freely you “Bared your breast to take 
the blow,” but you were not to blame. The tides of 
youth ran high in you. You wanted to return, not like 
this, but to your own little boy, perhaps—your sweet- 
heart, your mother. Craving life, yet freely offering it, 
you were denied the creative years of manhood. 

"Must it ever be so? Is there nothing else to challenge 
the heroism of men than the march, the battlefield, and 
the unknown soldier’s grave? How we honor you and 
love you! 
“Did you walk 
In noble halls of learning, or follow plow 
Through brown, sweet smelling furrows?’ 


It matters not; you are the best we breed. Must we 
ever breed our sons to kill and to be killed, and our 
daughters to shed their bitter tears in a war-lust-ridden 
world? If your lips could become vocal again, what 
would you say, Unknown Boy in your black coffin, with 
the President of your America walking close to your 
caisson ? 

The great gray monument is silent, with only the top 
hidden in the mist. The sun is shining from a clear sky 
and the ceremonies are over. The warriors of other 
lands have honored their countries by pinning their 
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crosses of honor over the silent breast of an American 
soldier. The President has uttered his words of proph- 
ecy, and the echoes of the firing squad have died away. 
The clear notes of “Taps” are still echoing in thousands 
of souls. The Unknown rests in his own home country. 

The fog has gone and the Washington Monument 
stands like an eternal sentinel keeping guard over the 
Capital City. So may the warless age merge out of the 
fogs of all hates. And will it be so? Part of the answer 
must be written by the men who are here, at our Presi- 
dent’s invitation, to speak for their own lands concern- 
ing this dream that has vexed the seers and prophets of 
all the years. 

And why do they come? Is it just because America 
invites them? Do they come out of courtesy only? Is 
there still the demand for the balance of power and the 
greed for open markets? Shall we merely reduce our 
navies, when battleships are becoming valueless against 
the airplane and gas bomb? These men from across the 
seas are among the mighty of the earth. Can they learn 
the lessons of the single-minded and the pure in heart ? 
There is one argument greater than all the others. It 
reaches beyond the coaling stations in the Pacific and the 
undeveloped resources in the East. Today it wins con- 
viction through all our land. J? is that dead and un- 
known soldier. 

Will the Conference sense it, and heed? If not, some 
day the peoples will speak and a new world will come 
to us out of the mists. Not forever will humanity stand 
idly by while little children call, as one cried on the 
Avenue today, “Oh, mamma, do you suppose it really 
could be papa ?” 

“The walls of division are falling; 
Beware how you prop them up! 

For Demos is in the saddle, 

And he carries the world on the crup.” 


A WRONG SETTLEMENT ENDANGERING 
THE PEACE OF THE BALKANS 


By N. J. CASSAVETES 


W* ARE in the midst of the second reaction since the 
great war against all kinds of war. The confer- 
ence at Washington seems to have brought about a re- 
awakening of mankind to the perils of imperialism and 
old diplomacy. Yet, in the full light of a new day, 
which we earnestly hope will not darken into an evening 
of reactionary purposes, as at Paris, many shady things 
are happening at the side-show of the Conference of 
Ambassadors in the French capital. 

On November 5 of this year the ambassadors of the 
European powers and Japan defined the Albanian fron- 
tiers and included into Albania the Greek Province of 
Northern Epirus. There is hardly another illustration 
as characteristic of the ruthless methods of European 
diplomacy as the question of Northern Epirus. This 
province, situated to the north of Greece and to the south 
of Albania, on the Adriatic, forms, with the Greek Island 
of Corfu, the Straits of Corfu, an excellent naval base 
that may challenge Italian efforts to monopolize the 
Adriatic Sea. The population of the province is 200,- 
000, of whom 120,000 demand union with Greece and 
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80,000 with Albania. The two elements are so inter- 
mixed that it is impossible to unite the Greeks with 
Greece and the Albanians with Albania. At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Venizelos, the Supreme Council at Paris 
drew a line of demarkation of frontiers between Greece 
and Albania calculated to compensate the latter country 
for the inclusion of 80,000 Albanians in Greek territory. 
This line of demarkation left to Albania 55,000 Greeks. 

The experts of Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Japan, and Italy, in a report to the Supreme 
Council, accepted the settlement proposed by Mr. Veni- 
zelos as just and practical, and as a consequence the 
Supreme Council decided unanimously, on January 15, 
1920, that Northern Epirus, including Korytsa, should 
be awarded to Greece. It was agreed orally, at the re- 
quest of Italy, that Greece should not occupy the prev- 
ince until the final settlement of the Adriatic dispute. 

The Adriatic issue was settled on November 12, 1920, 
and on the 14th of the same month Mr. Venizelos lost 
at the polls. The return of Constantine to the Greek 
throne was employed as a convenient justification of cer- 
tain powers, especially Italy, to denounce the unanimous 
agreement of January 13, 1920, and to advocate the 
award of Northern Epirus to Albania. Of course, the 
return of Constantine to the Greek throne has not in the 
least altered the ethnic character of Northern Epirus, 
nor has it invalidated the right of the Greek Northern 
Epirotes to be united with Greece; nor are the Northern 
Epirotes responsible for the return of Constantine, for 
they did not participate in the recent Greek elections. 

France, fearing that a united, strong Greece might be 
a valuable ally to Great Britain in the Near East, and 
Italy, anxious to drive Greece from the shores of the 
Adriatic, manifested their hostile attitude toward Greece 
on the question of Northern Epirus on every occasion. 
Great Britain, at late as July 11, 1921, declared, through 
her expert at the Conference of Ambassadors, that the 
Greek claim was just and would meet with the unquali- 
fied British support. 

Then, on August 21, 1921, the Temps of Paris startled 
the diplomatic circles by an announcement that Great 
Britain had been won over to the Italian view on North- 
ern Epirus. What had.taken place between July 11 and 
August 21 of the same vear? What had induced Great 
Britain to break her pledge to the Greeks? The Upper 
Silesian question was then at the white heat of debate. 
The vote of Italy could decide the issue in accordance 
with the British or with the French views. The Upper 
Silesian issue involved serious British interests; the 
Epirotic involved only justice and the rights of the 
Greek Epirotes; and Great Britain, of course, looked 
after her own interests. She bought the Italian vote on 
the Upper Silesian issue by selling her vote to Italy on 
the Epirotic question. 

The settlement of the Epirotic question by the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors is not a matter involving the 
rights of the Northern Epirotes only. The very peace 


of the Near East depends upon the correct settlement of 
it. One cannot well understand the motives which actu- 
ated the ambassadors to reverse their own decisions and 
award Northern Epirus to Albania, unless he knows 
something about the policies and the views of Italy in 
the Adriatic. 
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In 1913, when Greece occupied Northern Epirus and 
Serbia reached the sea at Durazzo, Austria-Hungary de 
manded that the Serbian troops withdraw from Albania; 
Italy demanded the evacuation of Northern Epirus by 
the’Greek troops. Austria-Hungary could not look com- 
placently upon the aggrandizement of Serbia and the 
inevitable blocking of the Germanic road toward Con- 
stantinople and the Bagdad Railway. Italy was looking 
to a complete domination of the Adriatic. She enter- 
tained the hope that Southern Albania would fall to her 
when the time was mature for the partitioning of Al- 
bania. Northern Epirus, with the Island of Corfu, 
forms the important Straits of Corfu, not far from the 
entrance of the Adriatic. The Island of Corfu is Greek. 
Italy has been endeavoring since 1913 to prevent Greece 
from establishing herself on the Epirotie shores, and 
thus making the important Straits of Corfu Greek. 

In 1913, at the Conference of London, the will of the 
Central Powers prevailed. Serbia and were 
driven from the Adriatic. On January 13, 1920, France, 
Great. Britain, and Japan induced Italy to assent to the 
award of Northern Epirus to Greece. Italy, in the belief 
that she would be able to hold Valona permanently, con- 
sented, 

In July of 1920 the Albanians drove the Italian troops 
from Valona, and on August 2 of the same year an 
Italo-Albanian treaty was signed, whereby Italy recog- 
nized the independence of Albania and obtained in re- 
turn possession of the Island of Sasseno, opposite the 
Port of Valona. 

The news of the agreement of Tirana was not received 
without misapprehension by the Jugoslavs, as well as by 
the British. In possession of the Island of Sasseno, Ital) 
can completely dominate the Adriatic and subject Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Albania 
to an Italian economic control. 

Great Britain, in order to loosen the grip of Italy on 
the Adriatic, advocated persistently the award of North- 
ern Epirus to Greece. Jugoslavia has sought to effect a 
rectification of her frontiers with Albania. Those fron- 
tiers, imposed upon Serbia in 1913 by the Central Pow- 
ers, were so drawn as to leave important sections of the 
main railroad line of Serbia pass through Albania. It 
is evident that the Austrians aimed at preventing Serbia 
from building railroads leading toward the Adriatic. 

The occupation of the Island of Sasseno by Italy re- 
opens the Adriatic issue. The Fiume dispute is removed 
from the head to the entrance of the Adriatic. The 
Jugoslavs cannot feel secure until either Italy is made 
to abandon Sasseno, or Greece, her ally, occupies North- 
ern Epirus, or Jugoslavia herself occupies Northern Al- 
bania and comes into possession of San Jovani di Medua. 
The Jugoslavs and Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia will seek an uncontrolled access to the sea. With 
Italy at Sasseno, these countries cannot be assured of a 
free access to the sea. There are, therefore, two alterna- 
tives for them to choose; to eject Italy from Sasseno or 
to seek in another direction access to the sea; and the 
only other direction is the Agean Sea, through the 
Greek port of Saloniki. 

The first alternative may be sought through a diplo- 
matic effort, under the leadership of France. This event 
would drive Italy into the arms of Germany, and the 


Greece 
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Central Alliance may be reconstituted, with the results 
which the world has witnessed during the recent years. 
The opening of a way to the sea through Saloniki will 
force Great Britain to come to the assistance of Greece. 
The Slavic descent upon the Aigean will not be tolerated 
by British policy. France will support the Slavs against 
Great Britain. The result may be the breach in the re- 
lations of the Franco-British Entente. In one word, the 
present unjust settlement of the Epirotic question un- 
settles everything in the Balkans, reopens the Adriatic 
issue and the Balkan strifes, and threatens to set the 
entire Near East into a new conflagration. 

Nor is the possibility of an outbreak of a revolution 
in Northern Epirus, as in 1914, far distant. In 1914 
the Northern Epirotes revolted against Albania. The 
results were autonomy for Northern Epirus and the dis- 
solution of the Albanian State. A similar revolution 
to day would end in the complete ruin of Northern 
Epirus, the dissolution of the Albanian State, the par- 
ticipation of Greece on the side of the Northern Epirotes, 
the reoccupation of Valona by Italy, the occupation of 
Northern Albania by Serbia, and the beginning of a 
struggle between Jugoslavia and Greece on the one hand 
and Italy on the other. The latter will seek to drive her 
influence into the heart of the Balkans, while the former 
will seek to drive Italy out of the Balkans. 

Thus the settlement of the Northern Epirotic question 
on the basis of justice is not only a matter of morality, 
but also a matter of ultimate interest, not only for the 
Balkans, but also for the world at large. The justice of 
the Epirotic question was recognized not only by the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Council of January 
13, 1920, but also by the unbiased and disinterested vote 
of the United States Senate, on May 17, 1920, and by 
the utterance of Mr. Harding, candidate for the Presi- 
dency, on October 24, 1920. Justice, and not temporary 
convenience, can bring about peace in the world; and 
justice cries for the union of Northern Epirus with 
Greece. 





WAR AND THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


By RUFUS M. JONES 
This article is reprinted from the September issue of the 
Christian Century. In the current process of ridding our- 
selves of the war psychology, Mr. Jones’ views will be stimu- 
lating in this Christmas season to many shades of Christian 
opinion.—THE Eprrors. 


DISTINGUISHED Christian scholar in one of our 

American divinity schools declared, during the in- 
tensity of the war strain, that he had got to the point 
where he could imagine Jesus dressed in khaki and 
sighting with his eye down the barrel of a rifle leveled at 
his enemy. Every word of the Galilean Master which 
could be used to give sanction to war was mobilized into 
service. It was, to be sure, a very thin collection of say- 
ings and doings that was mustered out for this purpose, 
but they were used many times over and with consider- 
able ingenuity. The scene at the cleansing of the 
temple, when the whip of small cords was used, rose to 
a place of almost supreme importance among the events 
of the great narratives. Very few readers seemed to 
notice, however, that no one of the synoptist writers 
referred to any whip, or that John implies that it was 
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used only for the sheep and the oxen. So meager were 
the available passages that most interpreters gave up 
trying to support their case with gospel texts and frankly 
resorted to the ad hominem method of declaring that 
Christ lived in an atmosphere of apocalyptic expecta- 
tion, when the end of all things seemed near, and that 
if he had lived in our day, when the issues of evil had 
to be met, he would have spoken and acted very differ- 
ently—in short, he would have been like other men if he 
had been in these hard circumstances ! 


LEVELING CHRIST DOWN 


All this seems to me very doubtful exegesis. It is 
always sad to find it necessary to level Christ down to 
our standards. [It is surely a sounder and truer method 
to admit honestly and sincerely that we have come to a 
crisis when we can no longer follow him, because he is 
too far above us, and that therefore, for the moment, 
we feel compelled to drop to a lower human standard, 
hoping that in happier times we may come back once 
more to his way of life. There are numerous texts in 
the Old Testament which approve of war, and if the 
preacher feels that he must give his blessing upon those 
who fight, let him brace his arguments for war by 
quotations from “them of old time,” and let him leave 
Jesus untarnished, standing in his faith and purity and 
practicing, under circumstances as hard as any we have 
faced, a way of life which eliminates hatred and war. 
Let us endeavor to discover, if we can, his spirit and his 
method as they are expressed and exhibited in the 
gospels. 

The constructive task laid upon our generation calls 
for something more than diplomacy and statesmanship. 
It calls for a rediscovery of spiritual energies that will 
rebuild the world. The new order of things which we 
hope and pray may rise out of the wreck of the old 
civilization, which has been ground in the awful mill- 
stones of war, can come forth into life and power only 
through the operation of positive spiritual forces on a 
greater scale than has ever been known before. TI be- 
lieve that there are new energies of life to be found in 
the primitive Christian gospel, taken seriously and prac- 
tically as a way of life and a way of action. The gospel 
of Jesus Christ is not for Utopia—some dreamland built 
out of sheer imagination—but for this mixed world of 
ours. We have no way of knowing what other worlds 
are like. We search in vain for the scenery and condi- 
tions of life beyond our sphere of time and space. What 
we do possess is a luminous account of the laws and 
conditions that underlie and determine complete and 
perfect human life in this world where we are. 


A PERFECT PERSONAL LIFE 


The gospel presents first of all an actual instance of a 
perfect personal life. When we go back to the head- 
waters of Christianity we come not to a metaphysical 
theory, or a theological dogma, or a capricious fancy con- 
structed out of exuberant hopes—we come to a personal 
exhibition of divine life revealed in human life, the 
eternal in the midst of time. We come to One who felt 
in his own consciousness union of mind and heart and 
will of God, and who was at the same time so truly of 
our nature that we see in him, as we see nowhere else, 
the goal and type of complete normal, spiritual life. 
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The gospel is primarily a Person. It is not a code; it 
isa Life. It is not a system; it is an incarnation. It is 
not a body of commands; it is the warm and intimate 
appeal of a Person who has felt and known the mystery 
and tragedy of this strange struggle of ours and who 
through it all has triumphed. It is not a magical way of 
escape from pain and vicissitude; it is the personal in- 
spiration of One who can say, in quiet simplicity, “I am 
the Truth,” “I am the Life,” “I am the Way,” “I am 
the Door.” This is the innermost gospel—the gospel 
within the gospel—this harmonized Will, this completely 
adjusted Person who shows us for once Life as it ought 


to be. 
GOD’S RESOURCES 


In close and intimate conjunction with this innermost 
gospel there is a no less wonderful gospel-strand, dealing 
with the possibilities and implications of our own human 
life. Its diagnosis of human nature as it is now is tre- 
mendously searching and its account is grave and sober. 
There is something radically wrong within. Man’s 
nature carries in it a hampering element that tends to 
spoil the life. There is a serious taint in the stuff, a 
twist in the fiber, a weakness in the grain. Man does 
not do what he is meant to do. He does not follow his 
vision. He misses the mark, he gets Jost. But in spite 
of this elemental fact of nature which all human ex- 
perience verifies, and the common consciousness of the 
race acknowledges, the gospel is exceedingly optimistic 
about man. There are no set limits to his possibilities. 
There is no known terminus to his destiny. There is no 
fixed stopping place for his potential personality. This 
gospel uses breathlessly bold words of phophecy about us. 
“You are,” it says, “to be perfect even as your Father is 
perfect.” “You are to learn how to forgive even as your 
Father in heaven forgives.” “You are to love,” this per- 
fect Lover of men tells us, “even as I have loved you.” 
“All things are possible for him who believeth.” 
“Greater things than these which you have seen me 
do shall you do.” 

This high expectation is not due to blind enthusiastic 
hope. It is deeply and solidly based, as everything in 
the gospel is based, on the fundamental nature of man’s 
soul and on the inexhaustible resources of the God who 
is here revealed. The spiritual transformations, which 
are the matters of real importance in the history of 
Christianity, are not in violation of the laws of the 
universe ; they exhibit and illustrate the essential laws 
of life. The highest spiritual experiences, the supreme 
beatitudes of religion, all attach inevitably and_in- 
herently to the nature of life. As we go up in the scale, 
we do not leave laws behind and go to a vacuum region 
beyond laws; we rather come under the operation of 
higher laws and enter upon a region where new 
and unexpected forces and energies come into play. 
The most wonderful thing about the gospel is its procla- 
mation, its impressive revelation, of these higher laws 
and forces and energies. The amazing faith in the 
possibilities of men, and all the astonishing expectations 
that are crowded into the gospel. have their ground in 
a new and deeper knowledge of those regions and levels 
of life that had not been explored and charted before. 
We are dealing here with a fresh invasion of life and 
with a corresponding revelation of its fundamental 
laws and principles. So many things project and stand 
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out and call for comment in this revelation of life that 
it is not easy to select the transcendently important 
features. But there are two peaks of truth that show 
forth in peculiar splendor and dominance—(1) the 
redemptive or conquering power of love; (2) the irre- 
ststible expansion of the kingdom of God. 





DISAPPOINTED IN JESUS 


Christ was not the first to proclaim the redemptive 
power of love. There were flashes and gleams of its 
discovery as a principle of life not only in Hosea, and in 
“the suffering servant” chapters of Isaiah but also in 
Euripides and Plato, in the stories of the Buddha, and 
in the highest reaches of almost all pre-Christian litera- 
ture. Christ brought it from the dim light of dawn to 
full sunrise radiance. He raised it to the nth power as 
a law and way of life. At no point of his teaching or 
of his practice did he strike across and reverse popular 
opinion more completely than in his enunciation and 
exhibition of this sacrificial and redemptive law of life. 
The people about him all expected a Messiah who should 
be a world-ruler, a greater David, a breaker of the op- 
pressor’s yoke, a “mighty restorer of the kingdom of 
Israel.” He would be, in his own power, “the chariots 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” Every sign of the 
possession of magical power rallied the multitude to 
him. They were ready to shout “Hosanna” the moment 
they were convinced that their strong deliverer had 
come. 

He finally disappointed their hopes. 
refused to follow the lines of popular expectation. The 
jeer of the mob shows why they lost faith in him. “He 
saved others, himself he could not save.” But there is 
no better statement of the central principal of life than 
that. Repeatedly it came from his own lips in the para- 
doxical words of his teaching: “He that saves himself 
loses himself, and he that loses himself finds himself.” 
It was his purpose, not to change the map of the world, 
not to set up one king in place of another, not to shift 
the capital from one hill to another, not to inaugurate 
a new political empire for an old one—it was his pur- 
pose to create a society of persons, liberated from their 
old nature by a fresh discovery of God, shrinking from 
sin and abhoring it, because they had found the divine 
meaning of life, throbbing with joy because a new world 
and new dimensions of being had opened out on their 
vision, living no longer by rivalry and competition, but 
living by love and its contagious power. 


He persistently 


TRUSTING HIS LOVE COMPLETELY 


There is only one way to produce that kind of a 
society. It does not come by command. It cannot be 
created by act of legislature or by sovereign edict. No 
force of battalions can compel it. The only way to 
create a society like that is to begin by exhibiting it in a 
life that incarnates and embodies it. The only way to 
produce love as an operative force of life is to trust love 
completely—and to Jove regardless of all cost. The only 
way to reveal the nature of God as love to carry it 
as a constructive force into the tissues of the social world 
is to translate it into the vital stuff of actual life, to 
make it visible and vocal. The only way to break the 
drift of sin and the instinctive drive of selfishness is to 
kindle a new and higher passion and to set a new attrac- 
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tion at work. Just this Christ did and he did it in such 
a way that it comes to light not merely as the highest 
law of life for earth, but as the essential nature of the 
divine character as well. 

There is a striking verse in Mark’s narrative which is 
a crucial passage for understanding the unfolding of 
Christ’s purpose: “And they were on their way going 
up to Jerusalem and Jesus was going on before; and 
they that followed were amazed and afraid.” This is 
not a chance item in an itinerary. It is a crisis of 
consciousness, a watershed moment in a life-purpose. 
Until then the stress had been on proclamation ; he had 
been a teacher. He had dwelt upon great ideas, pre- 
sented with new perspective, new illustrations, and new 
authority. Men listened to his message, were aroused 
by its novelty and freshness. They approved of his 
words ; they hailed with joy the good news of unexpected 
privileges; but they remained entrenched in selfishness. 
The Pharisees made no new adjustments to fit the mes- 
sage. Even his simple Galilean friends, with all their 
enthusiasm, were stil] fast bound in habit and instinct 
and selfish desires. They saw a better life, but they 
were not ready to pay the price for it. The old diseases 
of nature and society were eating away at the heart of 
life. Something more must be tried, some greater 
dynamic must be discovered, some other force must be 
brought into operation, a new step must be ventured. 
He must make the last and greatest appeal within a 
person’s gift and power. He must be ready to go the 
whole way. He must eliminate all secondary considera- 
tions, all thought of self, all expedient and utilitarian 
methods and stake everything on the uttermost appeal 
of love. Calvary is the answer. 


CENTRAL SPIRITUAL FACT 


The world, with its crude theories and its arid meta- 
physical theologies, has wrapped this central fact of 
spiritual history round with its own clumsy coverings ; 
but again and again the warm, tender vital truth, in its 
liberating and inspiring power, has burst’ open the veils 
that cover it and has broken in like a newly risen sun 
and wakened men out of their sleep, made their selfish- 
ness seem abhorrent and the way of love seem the 
only way of life. The greatest of the spiritual awaken- 
ings down through the centuries of Christian history 
have come as the result of the rediscovery of the power 
of love as revealed in Jesus Christ, the fresh rediscovery 
of the living fact, the unveiled vision of One who loved 
men and without any reserve gave himself for them— 
of One who absolutely trusted love to redeem and to 
conquer, 

This way of life-—the way which he exhibited and 
raised to its full glory—is the kingdom of God. The 
kingdom is not primarily a post-mortem state; it is not 
a thing of geography; it is not a political achievement ; 
it is not a millennial dream. It is a way of living. It 
is a spirit, a disposition, a rightly fashioned will. It is 
a settled, tested, unqualified confidence in, and practice 
of, love as a way of life. The Kingdom has come in its 
essential meaning as soon as there is one person in the 
world who has attained the Abba-crying experience, and 
who has added to this upward relationship of love to 
God the outward-reaching attitude of love to all men— 
the relationship of brothers, But, on the other hand, 
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the kingdom is the total divine task and consummation 
of the ages. It is the unending continuation of the work 
of creation, the making of man. So long as men are 
still selfish, so long as sin remains, so long as there are 
social evils to be eradicated, the kingdom will not have 
fully come. In fact, no earthly achievement, no tem- 
poral stage, can completely express the full idea of the 
kingdom, for it includes in its entire meaning both the 
visible and the invisible, the temporal and the eternal 
triumph of the spiritual purpose of God. 


THE KINGDOM ALWAYS COMES 


The kingdom expands as fast as this contagion of 
love, awakened by the perfect incarnation of it, conquers 
men’s hearts and carries them into this way of life. It 
does not come by “observation.” It is not a spectacle to 
behold. It is not an event of date or locality. It is 
coming now. It is coming always. A Russian student 
who refused to serve in the army because he believed 
war to be contrary to the kingdom of God was told by 
his commander that his “idea” was right, but that the 
kingdom had not yet come. “No, sire,” the student an- 
swered, “it may not have come for you, but it has come 
for me.” The great spiritual question for any man is, 
how seriously he takes this way of life, how far he is 
ready to grow with Christ, how completely he trusts 
love as a method, how determined he is to back his 
“idea” with his life with all he holds dear. 

This double fellowship of love—a love that joins one’s 
life in joyous union with God as Father and that binds 
the same life into self-giving social relationship with a 
world of brothers—this conjunct life is the kingdom of 
God. It has not come yet for the entire world. It is 
only in its dawning stage. There are large areas of 
darkness left. There are terrible moral diseases still 
unhealed. There are great stretches of jungle which 
the organizing forces of love have not yet conquered, 
Marks of moral imperfection mar both the individual 
life and the social system. The goal is still far away 
and there is yet much travail and tragedy to be endured. 
But there are persons living now for whom, as for this 
Russian student, the kingdom has come—persons who in 
the complex and difficult world are minded to practice 
love, intelligently applied, as a way of life. 

There is, however, nothing in the proper sense of the 
word unpractical about this way of life, nor is it in any 
way an irrational course of action. On the contrary, it 
proves to be both practical and highly rational. There 
is no essential conflict between the method of love and 
the use of force, so long as force is used as discipline 
and not as destruction. The real problem is to discover 
where to mark the limits of foree. The early stages of 
moral discipline, both in the history of the child and of 
the race, prove beyond any question that restraints and 
constraints play a great rdle in the formative process of 
fixing and settling the distinction between right and 


wrong, goodness and badness. 
BOTH PRACTICAL AND RATIONAL 


Nature herself has a forceful way of driving into the 
consciousness of vouthful learners her preferences in 
the matter of conduct, and she has a sphinx-like way of 
telling her children that the way of the transgressor is 
not only hard but impossible. Nature’s method is tre- 
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mendously effective, but it is slow and the lesson is often 
long delayed. Society does not wait for the slow 
sequences of natural processes. Parents and moral 
guardians anticipate results and, drawing from the ex- 
perience of the race, they apply artificial restraints and 
constraints and so save the learner many bitter lessons. 
But no wise guardian supposes that the work of moral- 
izing can be carried very far by methods of force and 
constraint. Higher agencies must come into operation 
before the goal is reached. Remarkable results have 
already been attained in all educational work by the 
substitution of the moral and psychological appeal for 
the use of force, and still more impressive is the trans- 
formation that has been wrought in penal institutions 
by the introduction of higher agencies in the place of 
force, for correcting, reforming, and redeeming those 
who have gone seriously astray. ‘The world has only 
begun to realize the immense effectiveness of love and 
consecration, even with the criminal class, and great 
results will follow the enlarged and improved applica- 
tion of them. 

So, too, it must be admitted that some of the civilizing 
work of the world has been done in the earlier stages 
by methods of conflict and warfare. Fighting is, no 
doubt, a primitive instinct, and instinct can be trusted 
to steer beings until there is more adequate light to 
steer by. There have been wars which left men farther 
on at the end than at the beginning, though it would be 
difficult to prove that it was the military methods or 
the successful homicide that secured the advance. Cer- 
tain desirable qualities have, no doubt, been stimulated 
by war at its best, though even here it was the moral 
issue, the appeal of the ideal, rather than the killing 
that called forth the heroic virtues and the admirable 
traits. 

But even if we could grant all that can be claimed of 
fruitful result from this ancient method of instinct, 
what a price is paid for it!) Charles Lamb has told in 
his humorous essay how the men in China got their roast 
pig. Through an accidental fire a Chinese chanced to 
discover how very good to eat was the pig which the fire 
had caught in its flames and roasted to a crisp. Know- 
ing no other method, he and the other Chinese, who 
had learned the taste, proceeded to burn down their 
houses whenever they wanted roast pig. 


FOLLY OF WAR 


The method of war is a similar kind of economy. It 
burns down the house and the town, lays waste the land, 
mortgages the resources of the future, kills its finest 
physical specimens of the nation, tears with its merciless 
plowshares through the homes and hearts of the com- 
batants on both sides in order to get results which could 
always be better secured by Christian methods, even 
though they are slow, as are all rational, moral and 
educative methods. Other agencies, higher methods, are 
now available. The old way is antiquated and outdated 
and morally condemned. Truth and righteousness have 
now found other defenses than the egis of the strong 
arm. They are no longer at the mercy of the blind in- 
stinct. While instinct was in full operation, and before 
reflection and conscience arose, there was naturally no 
sense of condemnation. The bee is not conscious of 
wrongdoing in appropriating honey from clover which 
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belongs to another. But as soon as the incomparable 
worth and sanctity of personality become clear, as soon 
as the meaning of social relationship and corporate life 
is attained, as soon as the majesty and power of love 
have been proved, the destructive method of war seems 
then to the awakened conscience inherently an evil way, 
not to be sanctioned or endured. 

War now stands out in irreconcilable conflict with the 
spirit of love and with the central principle of the king- 
dom of God, to which the highest loyalty is due. There 
cannot be any occasion that warrants the suspension of 
the higher way, now that it has been discovered and its 
power revealed. Love cannot deny its own nature and 
sanction the way of hate and rapine. However dark the 
hour, however extreme the crisis, love must continue to 
hope all things, to believe all things, and, if necessary, 
to endure all things. It is, nevertheless, no soft and 
acquiescent attitude. It does not surrender, with free 
hand, the reins to the capricious will of evil men. There 
is always a majesty attaching to determined moral good- 
Love, in this wide and deep social and corporate 
meaning, is power and not weakness. It will flame forth 
in moral indignation when injustice threatens. It will 
register its voice and vote for righteousness with no 
uncertain sound. It can speak and act with a force 
quite as effective as that of guns. It is possible to be 
militant and yet to be a member of the kingdom. It is 
not inconsistent with the spirit of love in behalf of truth 
and goodness to use the mightiest weapons there are 
so long as they are weapons adapted to the constructive 
purposes of love. 

In a world diverse as ours is, there will naturally be 
at any one stage of history a strange mingling of the old 


ness. 


way and the new way, of the past and the future, of 
exponents of force and exponents of love. The way of 
the kingdom is not set up by miracle. It “comes” by 


the slow triumph of one type of life over other types. 
Those who have been awakened and who see the vision 
are called to live in this unfinished world by laws and 
principles which are only partially and feebly recognized. 
It requires courage and it demands high faith. But the 
way to make laws and principles spread and grow and 
prevail is to acknowledge them as true, to accept them 
as the way of life, and to carry them as far as can be 
done into operation in the complex affairs of daily life. 
There is no clearer call, no more rational appeal, no 
higher lovalty, than those which rise out of the fellow- 
ship with Christ, and, cost what they may, there is no 
nobler venture than to obey the call, to answer the 
appeal, to live by this loyalty. 





AS TO NATIONAL INTERESTS 


By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


I A PRECEDING article in the Apvocare or Prace | 
pointed out that one of the great secrets of modern 
conflicts was to be found in the fact that for very 
selfish purposes nations sought jurisdiction over nat- 
ural resourses and, having obtained it, set up 
against their neighbors tariff walls and other interfer- 
ences with trade, and sought to obtain for their private 
owners selfish advantages; that, to further these ad- 
vantages, they indulged in incipient warfare, and that, 
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unless this system were treated with the frankness and 
honesty it deserved, armed wars were, under present 
conditions, natural. Only even and exact justice could 
prevent war. I further indicated that conflicts be- 
tween great financial interests provoked wars, as illus- 
trated by occurrences in Morocco, Mesopotamia, Central 
Africa, and elsewhere. In this respect none of the great 
European nations could hold itself guiltless with regard 
to the recent World War. 

A study of the Litkowsky memoirs shows that, in his 
opinion at least, war between England and Germany 
would have been unthinkable if their respective banking 
and other business interests had been satisfied in Africa 
and Mesopotamia. 

It becomes an interesting study to learn exactly what 
so-called national interests mean, and why and how they 
may be used to bring about conflicts between nations. 
A thorough diagnosis of the situation and its fearless 
treatment would go far toward inaugurating correction 
of present conditions. 

It is said that European nations have, or have had, 
spheres of influence in China, Africa, and elsewhere, 
and that within those spheres of influence their national 
interests were entitled to full play at the expense of 
other nations. Japan, we are informed, has special 
interests in China (the Lansing-Ishii notes erroneously 
declared them to exist) and Spain and France are now 
claiming them in Morocco. 

Can a nation, in point of fact, have any interest in a 
country over which it does not possess perfect and com- 
plete sovereignty? I should deny it. The purpose for 
which government is formed is not to have, as a govern- 
ment, interests in other countries. It is formed for the 
preservation of order and the regulation of internal 
affairs within its own circumscribed limits and for pro- 
tection against invasion. It does not control the rail- 
roads, banks, ore beds, or commerce of another country, 
and ordinarily its scope of operations in these respects 
is very limited, even within its own proper bounds. It 
may happen that a large number of persons of Japanese, 
English, or other origin may own and manage railroads, 
mining property, and banks, and carry on commerce in 
China or elsewhere; but the things which they own are 
private, or so treated, and individually possessed by 
them because of the good grace of the country in which 
they happen to operate. ‘Their possession becomes a 
source of profit to the owner, the only governmental in- 
terest of whose country is through the small measure 
in which such owners become contributors to its taxes. 

The so-called British or Japanese interests in China 
rest in the keeping of a few hundred or a few thousand 
individuals. The great mass of millions of other citi- 
zens derive no profit or benefit therefrom. It may not, 
therefore, be said in any true sense of the term, that 
there are British interests or Japanese interests in 
China or American interests in Mexico. ‘To speak of 
the interest of an American citizen as if it were the 
same as an American interest or, in other words, an 
interest of America, has but the shadow of truth and 
none of its substance. We shall not be free from the 
danger of war until this fact is thoroughly understood. 
We should not allow ourselves to be deceived. We must 
not treat the hand of Esau and the voice of Jacob as 
if they belonged properly together. 
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There is but one interest which may by any possibility 
be called governmental (in truth it is not a govern- 
mental, but a world interest), and that is that, commer- 
cially, all foreigners within a country should be treated 
upon a basis of equality and not of preference. This 
was all that was involved in the so-called open-door 
policy of the late Secretary Hay. ‘To go to war, how- 
ever, to establish an open-door policy would simply 
mean the infliction of misery upon thousands for the 
benefit of the handful who would be the principal gain- 
ers therefrom. The evil would always be certain; the 
good problematical and doubtful, and at best out of all 
proportion compared with the absolute disaster. 

But if I am right, and I do not think the positions so 
far taken can be successfully controverted, why is it 
that pseudo-natijonal interests are so often at the bottom 
of ill feeling between countries and, as in the latest 
world tragedy, the underlying cause of active war? The 
short answer some might find by recalling the remark of 
Carlyle 100 years ago, to the effect that England was 
inhabited by 20 millions of people, mostly fools. The 
people of all countries are deluded by a word. A few of 
their number desire special advantages in designated 
countries, and, forgetting their poverty and real non- 
interest, the majority believe that they may share in the 
profit which goes only to the few. 

I have heard, as who has not, the campaign orator 
describing to a credulous audience the tremendous ad- 
vance in popular prosperity which had occurred under 
the then control of his party. Billions have been spoken 
of as if the speaker and his hearers really understood 
and comprehended the word in its full sense. Millions 
seemed to be dancing in the air, as the audience sub- 
jected itself to the hypnotic influence of the orator. The 
illusion of great wealth took possession of the hearers. 
And yet, when the voice of the orator was stilled, the 
band had ceased to play, and the lights were turned out, 
the poor listeners went to their homes to struggle with 
the same poverty they had always experienced. ‘The 
billions were somewhere, but not with them. 

In like manner nations are befooled by the limited 
number who hope to gain through the possession of 
foreign wealth. Insistently the people are told, and in 
a state of hypnosis they believe, that in some mysterious 
manner the dancing ignis fatuus of foreign fortune is 
to be converted to their individual use. Thus it was 
that the French common people were persuaded to give 
up their lives and fortunes in conquering Madagascar 
and Tonquin, and the Italian peasantry believed that 
they were to grow great and wealthy through the control 
of Tripoli by their government. Even in our own coun- 
try, when the taking of the Philippine Islands was 
under consideration, anxious official inquiry was made 
as to their potentiality of wealth, to the end of satisfying 
the American people when about to enter upon an ex- 
periment which many of them regarded as doubtful. 

Perhaps, after all, this idea is only a survival, as the 
coccyx and, the vermiform appendage are supposed to 
be. When a tribe or a nation moved of old from an 
inclement or worn-out land and seized a mild and fer- 
tile country, killing the old inhabitants, each war- 
rior taking up some of the unoccupied lands, each 
individual was the gainer from warfare. It was in some 
such fashion as this that we disposed of the Indian. But 
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now the vast body of the so-called civilized nations lose 
by war. All the advantages they possibly could obtain 
from war (and none of its losses) are to be had by 
breaking down the artificial man-made barriers that 
separate countries. We have now lost the advantage 
to all the victors which once came from the impartial 
slaughter of the losers and possession of their lands. 

Thus looked at, and in sober common sense, other 
views must be rejected, war becomes usually an utterly 
sordid operation, and the people who fight in it simply 
the cat’s-paws of those who are colder-blooded and less 
idealistic than the majority. 

After all, ideals are created and played upon, else 
men would not so readily surrender their lives and im- 
poverish their future to benefit others. The people are 
persuaded to be for their country, right or wrong. 
Unconsciously they worship a fetish. In the older time 
the king, the people were told, could do no wrong. In 
this more modern day, when we are for our country 
under any and all circumstances, forgetting that, if 
wrong, real patriotism compels us to make it right, we 
are making a fetish but little changed from the ancient 
form. We now declare that the people may not err. 
In point of fact it is possible the people may do wrong 
themselves. The chance of evil conduct is infinitely 
multiplied because of the docility with which they ac- 
cept the teachings of those who are influenced in these 
matters by purely selfish motives. The people believe 
they are themselves acting, when in fact they are being 
played upon. Their ambition, their avarice, their 
chauvinistic patriotism, their pride of supremacy, are 
the keys. They have no more to do with the tune that is 
played than has the piano. 

To all this, democratic government is no answer. A 
republic, in but little less degree than a monarchy, 
can be moved by artificial passion. The answer must 
come in a wider general intelligence, which will ever 
penetrate behind conduct to motive. 





THE TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


Amid the acclaim and thanksgiving of the world, the Brit- 
ish and Irish delegates came finally to a conclusion for peace 
in Ireland, and formulated a compact under which Ireland 
would be given the dominion status enjoyed by Canada and 
other great self-governing units in the British Empire, or, 
as it now is called by the English, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

As the ADVOCATE OF PEACE goes td press, the compact is 
certain of the overwhelming approval of the British Parlia- 
ment and seems likely to be given the approval of Dail 
Eireann, the Sinn Fein Parliament. However, in the latter 
body Eamonn de Valera has been making a hard fight for 
rejection, on the ground that Ireland should have absolute 
independence. He is opposed by Arthur Griffith, the or- 
ganizer of Sinn Fein; by Michael Collins, commander of the 
Irish Républican army, and by other representative Sinn 
Feiners. 


The text of the treaty follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Ireland shall have the same constitutional status in the 
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community of nations known as the British Empire as the 
Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa 
with a Parliament having powers to make laws for peace 
and order and good government in Ireland, and an executive 


responsible to that Parliament, and shall be styled and 
known as the Irish Free State. 
ARTICLE II 


Subject to provisions hereinafter set out, the position of 
the Irish Free State in relation to the Imperial Parliament, 
the government, and otherwise shall be that of the Dominion 
of Canada, and the law, practice, and constitutional usage 
governing the relationship of the Crown or representative 
of the Crown and the Imperial Parliament to the Dominion 
of Canada shall govern their relationship to the Irish Free 
State. 


ARTICLE III 


A representative of the Crown in Ireland shall be ap- 
pointed in like manner as the Governor-General of Canada 
and in accordance with the practice observed in making such 
appointments. 


ARTICLE IV 


The oath to be taken by the members of the Parliament 
of the Irish Free State shall be in the following form: 


I do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law estab- 
lished, and that I will be faithful to His Majesty King 
George V and his heirs and successors by law, in vir- 
tue of the common citizenship of Ireland with Great 
Britain and her adherence to and membership of the 
group of nations forming the British commonwealth 
of nations. 


ARTICLE V 


The Irish Free State shall assume liability for service of 
the public debt of the United Kingdom as existing at the 
date thereof and toward the payment of war pensions as 
existing on that date in such proportions as may be fair and 
equitable, having regard for any just claims in behalf of 
Ireland by way of set-off or counter-claims, the amount of 
such sums being determined, in default of agreement, by the 
arbitration of one or more independent persons, being citi- 
zens of the British Empire. 


ARTICLE VI 


Until an arrangement has been made between the British 
and Irish governments whereby the Irish Free State under- 
takes her own coastal defense, defense by sea of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland shall be undertaken by His Majesty's im- 
perial forces, but this shall not prevent the construction or 
maintenance by the Government of the Irish Free State of 
such vessels as are necessary for the protection of the reve- 
nue or the fisheries. The foregoing provisions of this article 
shall be reviewed at a conference of representatives of the 
British and Irish governments to be held at the expiration 
of five years from the date hereof, with a view to the under- 
taking by Ireland of a share in her own coastal defense. 


ARTICLE VII 


The Government of the Irish Free State shall afford to 
His Majesty’s Imperial force (a) in time of peace such har- 
bor and other facilities as are indicated in the annex hereto, 
or such other facilities as may from time to time be agreed 
between the British Government and the Government of the 
Irish Free State, and (b) in time of war or of strained rela- 
tions with a foreign power such harbor and other facilities 
as the British Government may require for the purposes of 
such defense, as aforesaid. 


ArTIcLe VIII 


With a view to securing observance of the principle of 
international limitation of armament, if the Government of 
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the Irish Free State establishes and maintains a military 
defense force, the establishment shall be in that proportion 
to the military establishments maintained in Great Britain 
as that which population of Ireland bears to the population 
of Great Britain. 

ARTICLE 1X 


The ports of Great Britain and the Irish Free State shall 
be freely open to the ships of the other country on the pay- 
ment of the customary port and other dues. 


ARTICLE X 


The Government of the Irish Free State agrees to pay fair 
compensation, on terms not less favorable than those ac- 
corded by the act of 1920, to judges, officials, members of 
the police forces, and other public servants who are dis- 
charged by it or who retire in consequence of the change of 
government effected in pursuance of the hereof paragraph: 

Provided, That this agreement shall not apply to members 
of the auxiliary police force or persons recruited in Great 
Britain for the Royal Irish Constabulary during the two 
years next preceding the date hereof. The British Govern- 
ment will assume responsibility for such compensation or 
pensions as may be payable to any of these excepted persons, 


ARTICLE XI 


Until the expiration of one month from the passing of the 
act of Parliament for the ratification of this instrument, the 
powers of the Parliament and Government of the Irish Free 
State shall not be exercisable as respects Northern Treland, 
and the provisions of the Government of Ireland Act of 1920 
shall, so far as they relate to Northern Ireland, remain of 
full force and effect, and no election shall be held for the 
return of members to serve in the Parliament of the Lrish 
Free State for the constituencies of Northern Ireland unless 
a resolution is passed by both houses of Parliament of North- 
ern Ireland in favor of holding such elections before the end 
of said month. 


ARTICLE XII 


If before the expiration of said month an address is pre- 
sented to His Majesty by both houses of Parliament of 
Northern Ireland to that effect, the powers of the Varlia- 
ment and Government of the Irish Free State shall no longer 
extend to Northern Ireland, and the provisions of the Goy- 
ernment of Ireland Act of 1920 (including these relating to 
the Council of Ireland), shall, so far as they relate to North- 
ern Ireland, continue to be of full force and effect and this 
instrument shall have effect, subject to the necessary modi- 
fications : 

Provided, That if such an address is so presented a com- 
mission consisting of three persons, one to be appointed by 
the Government of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed 
by the Government of Northern Ireland, and one, who shall 
be chairman, to be appointed by the British Government, 
shall determine in accordance with the wishes of the inhab- 
itants, so far as may be compatible with economic and geo- 
graphical conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ire- 
land and the rest of Ireland, and for the purpose of the 
Government of Ireland Act of 1920 and of this instrument 
the boundary of Northern Ireland shall be such as may be 
determined by such commission. 


ARTICLE XIII 


For the purpose of the last foregoing article, the powers 
of the Parliament of Southern Ireland under the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act of 1920 to elect members of the Council 
of Ireland shall, after the Parliament of the Irish free 
State is constituted, be exercised by that Parliament. 


ARTICLE XIV 


After the expiration of said month, if no such address as 
mentioned in Article XII hereof is presented, the Parlia- 
ment of the Government of Northern Ireland shall continue 
to exercise, as respects Northern Ireland, the powers con- 
ferred upon them by the Government of Ireland Act of 1920, 
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but the Parliament of the Government of the Irish Free 
State shall in Northern Ireland have, in relation to matters 
in respect of which the Parliament of Northern Ireland has 
not the power to make laws under that act (including mat- 
ters which under said act are within the jurisdiction of the 
Council of Ireland), the same powers as in the rest of 
Ireland, subject to such other provisions as may be agreed 
to in the manner hereinafter appearing. 


ARTICLE XV 


At any time after the date hereof the Government of 
Northern Ireland and the Provisional Government of South- 
ern Lreland, hereinafter constituted, may meet for the pur- 
pose of discussing provisions, subject to which the last of 
the foregoing article is to operate in the event of no such 
address as is therein mentioned being presented, and those 
provisions may include: (a) Safeguards with regard to 
patronage in Northern Ireland; (b) safeguards with regard 
to the collection of revenue in Northern Ireland; (c) safe- 
guards with regard to import and export duties affecting the 
trade and industry of Northern Ireland; (d) safeguards for 
the minorities in Northern Ireland; (e) settlement of finan- 
cial relations between Northern Ireland and the Irish Free 
State; (f) establishment and powers of a local militia in 
Northern Ireland and the relation of the defense forces of 
the Irish Free State and of Northern Ireland, respectively, 
and if at any such meeting provisions are agreed to, the 
same shall have effect as if they were included among the 
provisions subject to which the powers of Parliament and 
of the Government of the Irish Free State are to be exer- 
cisable in Northern Ireland under Article XIV hereof. 

ARTICLE XVI 

Neither the Parliament of the Irish Free State nor the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland shall make any law so as 
either directly or indirectly to endow any religion or pro- 
hibit or restrict the free exercise thereof, or give any prefer- 
ence or impose any disability on account of religious belief 
or religious status, or affect prejudicially the right of any 
child to attend school receiving public money without at- 
tending the religious instruction of the school, or make any 
discrimination as respects State aid between schools under 
the management of the different religious denominations, 
or divert from any religious denomination or any educa- 
tional institution any of its property except for public 
utility purposes and on the payment of compensation. 


ARTICLE XVII 


By way of provisional arrangement for the administration 
of Southern Ireland during the interval which must elapse 
between the date hereof and the constitution of a Parlia- 
ment and a government of the Irish Free State in accordance 
therewith, steps shall be taken forthwith for summoning a 
meeting of the members of Parliament elected for the con- 
stituencies in Southern Ireland since the passing of the 
Government of Ireland Act in 1920 and for constituting a 
provisional government. And the British Government shall 
take steps necessary to transfer to such provisional govern- 
ment the powers and machinery requisite for the discharge 
of its duties, provided that every member of such provisional 
government shall have signified in writing his or her ac- 
ceptance of this instrument. But this arrangement shall 
not continue in force beyond the expiration of twelve months 
from the date hereof. ° 


ARTICLE XVIII 


This instrument shall be submitted forthwith by His 
Majesty’s Government for the approval of Parliament and 
by the Irish signatories to a meeting summoned for the 
purpose of members elected to sit in the House of Commons 
of Southern Ireland, and, if approved, it shall be ratified by 
the necessary legislation. 

Signed on behalf of the British delegation : 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. . 
LLOYD GEORGE. 

BIRKENHEAD, 

WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
WORTHINGTON EVANs. 
HAMAR GREENWOOD. 

GORDON HEWART. 
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On behalf of the Irish delegation : 
ArT or GriobutTHa (Arthur Griffith). 
MicHAEL O. O. SILEAIN (Michael 
Collins). 
RroBarD BartTUN (Robert C. Barton). 
E. 8S. DuGan (Eamon J. Duggan). 
SeorSA GHABGAIN UI DHUBHTHAIGH 
(George Gavan Duffy). 
Dated the sixth of December, 1921. 
British to Hold Forts 


An annex is attached to the treaty. Clause 1 specifies 
that admiralty property and rights at the dockyard port of 
Berehaven are to be retained as at present date and the 
harbor defenses and facilities for coastal defense by air at 
Queenstown, Belfast, Lough, and Loughswilly to remain 
under British care, provision also being made for oil, fuel, 
and storage. 

Clause 2 provides that a convention shall be made be- 
tween the two governments to give effect to the following 
conditions: That submarine cables shall not be landed or 
wireless stations for communication with places outside of 
Ireland established except by agreement with the British 
Government; that existing cable rights and wireless con- 
cessions shall not be withdrawn except by agreement with 
the British Government, and that the British Government 
shall be entitled to land additional submarine cables or 
establish additional wireless stations for communication 
with places outside of Ireland; that lighthouses, buoys, 
beacons, ete., shall be maintained by the Irish Government 
and not be removed or added to except by agreement with 
the British Government; that war signal atsitons shall be 
closed down and left in charge of oars and maintenance 
parties, the Government of the Irish Free State being offered 
the option of taking them over and working them for com- 
mercial purposes, subject to admiralty inspection, and guar- 
anteeing the upkeep of existing telegraphic communication 
therewith. 

Clause 3 provides that a convention shall be made between 
the two governments for the regulation of civil communica- 
tion by air. 


TO GO SLOWLY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Philippine patriots are disturbed. While the act of Con- 
gress of August 29, 1916, indicates the purpose of the United 
States Government to withdraw its sovereignty over the 
Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein; while it is also true that the people of 
the Philippines have organized a government that has been 
in operation for some five years, yet General Leonard Wood 
and W. Cameron Forbes, whom President Harding sent to 
the Philippines to investigate conditions, have made a report 
which calls for a slowing up, and perhaps a slight retrace- 
ment of steps, in the extension of powers of self-government 
to the islands. 

Commending many advances made by the people of the 
islands, General Wood and Mr. Forbes still doubt that they 
are entirely ready for self-government. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that the views of the two investigators will be the 
groundwork of the policy of the Harding Administration 
and possibly of some legislation the Administration will ask 
of Congress in the present session. General Wood has been 
named Governor-General of the islands, as is well known. 

The Wood-Forbes report, which was handed to Secretary 
of War Weeks, sets forth the following general conclusions 
and recommendations : 





We find the people happy, peaceful, and in the main pros- 
perous, and keenly appreciative of the benefits of American 
rule. 

We find everywhere among the Christian Filipinos the de- 
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sire for independence, generally under the protection of the 
United States. The non-Christians and Americans are for 
continuance of American control. 

We find a general failure to appreciate the fact that inde 
pendence under the protection of another nation is not true 
independence. 

We find that the government is not free from 
those underlying causes which result in the destruction of 
government. 

We find that a reasonable proportion of officials and em 
ployees are men of good character and ability and reasonably 
faithful to the trust imposed upon them, but that the effi 
ciency of the public services has fallen off, and that they are 
now relatively inefficient, due to lack of inspection and to 
the too rapid transfer of control to officials who have not 
had the necessary time for proper training. 

We find that many Filipinos have shown marked capacity 
for government service, and that the young generation 
full of promise; that the civil-service laws have in the main 
been honestly administered, but there is a marked deteriora 
tion due to the injection of politics. 

We find there is a disquieting lack of confidence in the 
administration of justice, to an extent which constitutes a 
menace to the stability of the government. 

We find that the people are not organized economically, 
nor from the standpoint of national defense, to maintain an 
independent government. 

We find that the legislative chambers are conducted with 
dignity and decorum and are composed of representative men. 

We feel that the lack of success in certain departments 
should not be considered as proof of essential incapacity on 
the part of Filipinos, but rather as indicating lack of ex- 
perience and opportunity, and especially lack of inspection. 

We find that questions in regard to confirmation of ap- 
pointments might at any time arise which would make a 
deadlock between the Governor-General and the Philippine 
Senate. 

We feel that, with all their many excellent qualities, the 
experience of the past eight years, during which they have 
had practical autonomy, has not been such as to justify the 
people of the United States relinquishing supervision of the 
government of the Philippine Islands, withdrawing their 
army and navy, and leaving the islands a prey to any power- 
ful nation coveting their rich soil and potential commercial 
advantages. 

In conclusion, we are convinced that it would be a be- 
trayal of the Philippine people, a misfortune to the Amer- 
ican people, a distinct step backward in the path of progress, 
and a discreditable neglect of our national duty, were we to 
withdraw from the islands and terminate our relationship 
there without giving the Filipinos the best chance possible 
to have an orderly and permanently stable government. 


reasonably 


is 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We recommend that the present general status of the 
Philippine Islands continue until the people have had time 
to absorb and thoroughly master the powers already in their 
hands. 

2. We recommend that the responsible representative of 
the United States, the Governor-General, have authority 
commensurate with the responsibilities of his position. In 
case of failure to secure the necessary corrective action by 
the Philippine Legislature, we recommend that Congress 
declare null and void legislation which has been enacted 
diminishing, limiting, or dividing the authority granted the 
Governor-General under Act No, 240 of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, known as the Jones Bill. 

3. We recommend that, in case of a deadlock between the 
Governor-General and the Philippine Senate in the contirma- 
tion of appointments, the President of the United States be 
authorized to make and render the final decision. 

4. We recommend that under no circumstances should the 
American Government permit to be established in the Phil 
ippine Islands a situation which would leave the United 
States in a position of responsibility without authority. 

(Signed) LEONARD Woop, 
Chairman. 


(Signed) CAMERON Forpes. 


w. 
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THE INFINITE PATHOS 


Seldom has the nation been more openly moved than by 
the death of Lieut.-Col. Charles W. Whittlesey, who was the 
commander of “The Lost Battalion.” Invincible in war, 
Colonel Whittlesey’s heart broke when peace brought time 
for meditation upon war’s horrors. Not physical danger 
could crush him; only the memories of a finely wrought 
man, with eyes to see and a mind to reason and a soul to 
agonize. In the New York Times of November 28 is an 
account of Colonel Whittlesey’s death that is informing. In 
part, it follows: 


His death was undoubtedly an aftermath of the war. 
Colonel Whittlesey had an extremely sensitive nature, and 
the horrors of what he saw on the battlefields of France 
had preyed upon his mind. He had been deeply affected by 
the ceremonies at the burial of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington on Armistice Day—ceremonies in which he had 
participated as a pall-bearer. 

Only last Sunday night he had attended an entertainment 
in honor of Marshal Foch at the Hippodrome, and had sat 
on the stage among many wounded men, some of them arm- 
less and legless, and this experience had added to a weight 
of horror that he was unable to shake from his mind. 

Even before the war Colonel Whittlesey had never been in 
robust health. One of his friends remarked that he was 
the last man on earth one would expect to turn out a war 
hero. The hardships of army life, coupled with a touch of 
gas, had left its mark upon his system. His friends said 
last night that he had suffered from a racking cough for 
weeks, and that he used to wake up early mornings in his 
home at 136 East Forty-fourth Street with coughing spells 
that were heard by the other young men who lived with 
him there. 

In addition he had been devoting all the time he could 
spare from his law practice in the firm of White & Case, 
14 Wall Street, for the last month to special duties as 
chairman of the New York County Chapter of the 1922 Red 
Cross Roll Call, and had given the same whole-hearted at- 
tention to the Red Cross efforts to enroll 500,000 members 
between Armistice Day and Thanksgiving Day as he had 
given to his battalion. 


LEFT NEW YORK. FRIDAY 


The last words he spoke to any of his friends in New York 
illustrated his state of mind. Last Friday night, before he 
sailed for Havana, he called Miss Sullivan, the housekeeper 
of the residence on East Forty-fourth Street, and after tell- 
ing her to get his breakfast at 8 o’clock the next morning, 
said: “I’m going away to be alone for a few days. I am 
tired.” 

Neither to the housekeeper, to his relatives, to his inti- 
mate -friends, nor to his business associates did Colonel 
Whittlesey confide his intention to end his life. He did not 
even let them know that he was going to take a sea voyage. 
When the news came by wireless from the Toloa yesterday 
no one believed it at first, for all who knew him thought 
that he was merely on a week-end trip to see his father in 
Pittsfield, Mass., and would return to his office today. 

The first message was received about 4 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon at the offices of the United Fruit Company, 17 Bat- 
tery Place. It was from Captain Grant, master of the Toloa, 
notifying his company that Colonel Whittlesey, a passenger 
on the ship, had disappeared on Sunday. Grant asked that 
relatives be notified. John B. Pruyn, of 2 Rector Street, 
former law partner of Whittlesey and an executor of his 
will, whe is also counsel to the United Fruit Company, 
happened to be in the steamship office at the time the mes- 
sage was received, and was notified at once. 


LETTERS FOR FATHER AND BROTHERS 


About an hour later Mr. Pruyn received another wireless 
at his own office from Captain Grant, notifying him directly 
that Colonel Whittlesey had disappeared from the ship at 
sea on Sunday morning, and had left a letter for the cap- 
Whittlesey’s father, 


tain, asking him to notify Colonel 
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Frank R. Whittlesey, of Pittsfield, Mass., and his brothers, 
Melzar Whittlesey, of 42 East Seventy-eighth Street, and 
Elisha Whittlesey, of 136 East Forty-fourth Street. Grant 
asked Pruyn to notify the relatives, and added that he was 
“sending papers.” It is expected that Colonel Whittlesey 
left an explanatory letter for Mr. Pruyn, who was his most 
intimate friend, and that this message will be transferred 
from the Toloa, which is making a Canal Zone voyage, to 
another ship bound for New York at Havana. 

Robert F. Little, of Garden City, another intimate friend 
of Colonel Whittlesey, who was associated with him in the 
law firm of White & Case, also received a wireless message 
from the Master of the Toloa late yesterday afternoon. The 
message to Little said: “Charles Whittlesey disappeared 
yesterday. Left following message: ‘Look in upper left-hand 
drawer of my desk for memoranda of law matter I have 
been attending to. I shall not return.’” 

Melzar Whittlesey, who had not known his brother had 
sailed on the T'oloa, had called at the office of White & Case 
for him earlier in the afternoon and had been informed that 
his brother would be back on Tuesday. He would not be- 
lieve Mr. Pruyn when the latter first telephoned him about 
6 o'clock last night, but was convinced by the sight of the 
wireless message, which he took with him to Pittsfield last 
night to show to his father. 

Mrs. Melzar Whittlesey said last night at her home that 
the other brother, Elisha, who had been living with Colonel 
Whittlesey at 136 East Forty-fourth Street, is now with his 
parents at Pittsfield. Mr. Whittlesey said: “Elisha has 
been ill for weeks past with an abnormally high tempera- 
ture, but the doctors cannot tell what the trouble is. He 
and Colonel Whittlesey both suffered from the terrible after- 
effects of the war in some mysterious fashion. Colonel 
Whittlesey was here only last Sunday with his father, who 
had come down from Pittsfield to visit us all. 

“He never talked about his experiences in the war and, 
with characteristic silence, said nothing about the burial of 
the unknown soldier. But after dinner my husband asked 
him how he had been impressed by the ceremonies, and he 
replied that it had made a profoundly deep impression upon 
him. 


SUPPRESSED NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT 


“He was a man of finely wrought nerves, which he always 
kept under control. It was his suppressed nervous tempera- 
ment that made him stand out among men. One can im- 
agine how a man of that kind would feel the horrors of 
war, and how his attendance at the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier would bring back to his mind the sight of boys of 
his battalion dying on the field in France. No doubt he 
often thought that the Unknown Soldier might have been 
one of his own men.” 

Mrs. Whittlesey notified Captain George C. McMurtry, 
who received the Congressional Medal of Honor at the 
same time as did Colonel Whittlesey, but Captain Mc- 
Murtry refused to believe the news. Captain McMurtry and 
others of Colonel Whittlesey’s comrades undoubtedly will 
get together today in order to arrange some mark of respect 
and honor for their dead leader. 

At the home of Mr. Pruyn at 244 Riverside Drive it was 
said last night that Colonel Whittlesey had visited there on 
Wednesday evening and on the afternoon of Thanksgiving 
Day, and had appeared in unusually cheerful spirits. 


BROUGHT PINS FOR BABY 


“Mr. Pruyn and Colonel Whittlesey were the most intimate 
of friends,” said Marguerite Babcock, Mr. Pruyn’s sister- 
in-law. “He and I stood up with my sister and Mr. Pruyn 
at their wedding. Thanksgiving Day was the birthday of 
my sister’s year-old baby, and Colonel Whittlesey came here 
during the afternoon and was in very gay spirits. He 
brought some baby pins for the little one. 

“He was usually very quiet. He never talked about the 
war, and we never dared ask him about it. This was due 
partly to his modesty and partly to his sensitiveness to the 
horror of war. We are all convinced that it was the burial 
of the Unknown Soldier that was the climax to his mental 
suffering because of the war. He was the sort of man who 
would say: ‘Look at that poor fellow, and think of all the 
poor boys who were killed. What right have I to be alive? 
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“But he never confided any of these thoughts to any of 
us. The last week his cheerfulness was in great contrast 
to his usual solemnity. That is what we cannot understand, 
unless he had made up his mind to take his life, and felt 
better that he had decided it. On Friday night he even 
went to the theater with his oldest woman friend, the night 
before he started on this voyage.” 





SAYETH THE RED CROSS, WHICH 
KNOWS WAR 


From the Joint Council of the Red Cross, that organiza- 
tion of wonderful service in easing agonies of millions of 
human beings due to war, comes an appeal to the world 
for peace. It is a solemn and yet a moving document, 
and it seems fitting that it should be read by all 
and women, now that the statesmen of the great nations 
are gathered in Washington and the public opinion of the 
world is pouring down upon them for peace. 

This is the Red Cross appeal: 


men 


In conformity with a resolution adopted at the Tenth 
International Conference of the Red Cross, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, last spring, providing for a joint address, by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
League of Red Cross Societies to all nations, exhorting them 
“to combat the spirit of war which dominates the world,” 
the following appeal has been issued from Geneva: 

In virtue of a higher law and duty, and of principles 
above the level of human passions, the helping hand of 
the Red Cross was stretched forth to all victims through- 
out the ordeal of the World War. 

Today the Red Cross owes it to itself and te all its 
many workers to proclaim as an ideal and a _ practical 
intention, a struggle against the horrors of war, an at- 
tempt by world-wide help and unselfishness definitely to 
abolish war. 

The mere continuation of Red Cross activity in time of 
peace will no longer suffice. It is the wish of the Red 
Cross to work in the interest of peace. 

Therefore the Red Cross calls upon all whole-hearted 
citizens, irrespective of nationality, religious belief, pro- 
fession, or social rank, to join, as far as lies in their 
power, in a systematic campaign against that spirit of war 
which is a constant menace to the world’s peace. 

During five years millions of men were killed or mu- 
tilated. Today thousands of ex-soldiers or prisoners, at 
last set free, bear indelible marks of bodily and mental 
suffering. All of them believed that the generations to 
come would reap the fruits of the great ordeal in a new 
international life, which would be more brotherly, franker, 
and more full. 

Instead, disorder and uncertainty, distrust and greed, 
hatred and the threat of fresh quarrels are reappear- 
ing throughout the world. The spirit of war, unconquered, 
reigns supreme. Its sinister influence is evident. It 
inspires lines of policy and press campaigns, which lead 
public opinion astray and embitter the economic competi- 
tion among nations. 

During the terrible years of the recent war super+ 
human efforts were required of the different nations. In 
order to inspire such sacrifices, a supreme reward was 
promised—namely, the annihilation of this same spirit of 
war, which is a peril as old as the world and a constant 
menace to mankind. 

Thus generations yet unborn would have been delivered 
from the scourge at the price of the suffering which the 
war entailed. This hope sustained nations and armies. 

Have they hoped in vain? 

Have millions of human lives and the wealth 
tions been sacrificed in vain? 

Faced with these questions, the Red Cross recognized a 
duty. 

At the suggestion of Senator Ciraolo, chairman of the 
Italian Red Cross, the tenth International Red Cross Con- 
ference, which met at Geneva on April 1, 1921, voted the 
following resolution: 
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“The International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
League of Red Cross Societies shall address an appeal to all 
nations, exhorting them to combat the spirit of war, which 
dominates the world.” 

These two organizations call, therefore, on nations and 


individuals to fight with all means in their power this 
maleficent spirit. May statesmen, writers, school and 
university, capital and labor, remember that it is their 
duty, in the interest of mankind, to help peace to con 
quer the earth, Above all, children should be brought up 
in this fundamental belief. 

It is essential that the human mind should once more 
be open to the broad lines of an internationalism which, 
while allowing the citizen to love his town and the pa 
triot his country, teaches all men to respect the existence 
and tke rights of their fellows, by bringing into the 


daily life the individual light of a justice which is to be 
in all the world for all time. 

This true internationalism cannot be attained without 
the active and intimate co-operation of governments, parlia 
ments, voluntary organizations, the press, the clergy, and, 
above all, national Red Cross Societies. To the union of 
these forces must be added a suprem» factor—-the power 
of individual conviction. Every man, as far as lies in his 


power, must contribute to make peace permanent in the 
world. 

The individual must no longer see the world in the 
light of his own selfishness, anger, fear, and human pas 


sion, but in a spirit of concord and mutual aid. 

Thus only can a better future be prepared. 

Faithful to the ideal which inspired its founders and 
which it has ever served, the Red Cross hereby declares 


before the whole world that its work does not end with 


war. The Red Cross appeals to the heart of all mankind, 
that each individual may find in himself the needful 
strength and determination to make and keep universal 
peace. 


For the joint council: 
THE DRESIDENT, 
GUSTAVE ADOR, 
President of the International 
Committee of the Red 
CLAUDE H,. A. Hii, 
Acting Director General, 
League of Red Cross Socicties. 


C'VoORs, 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


REPORTS FROM ENGLAND are that Lord Grey has re- 
turned to active participation in political affairs and is 
being welcomed by Liberal forces. He made a speech 
recently at Berwick that was warmly welcomed by those 
who are fighting an uphill fight against Lloyd-George’s 
methods. The basis of his speech was that the British 
nation is suffering from dire confusion in its affairs, 
due to lack of a settled and consistent policy, even in af- 
fairs of the largest moment. He suggested that possibly 
this confusion is due to the union in the same govern- 
ment of men of widely divergent principles and views, 
and that Premier Lloyd-George humors first one party 
in his coalition government and then another. The 
point was made that hundreds of millions were spent in 
military enterprises in Russia and Mesopotamia, only to 
have the government recognize finally that the effort 
was futile, and that after a reign of violence in Treland 
the present healing process was inaugurated. 

From THE ZetItuNG Am Mirvac, or BERLIN, is 
gleaned this morsel of humor, in which some Ameri- 
cans are the parties of the second part: 

The Czecho-Slovak Foreign Minister received recently a 
letter in which a New York lawyer politely asked to whom 
the Hradschin belonged. 
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The Hradschin is the big old royal castle in Prague, 
which commands the town and is comprised of 2,000 rooms 
and 20 halls, built in broad wings round the cathedral. The 
Bohemian kings used to live there. Martinitz and Slawata 
fled from the windows (happily for them on to a heap of 
manure, but unfortunately for Europe, for their fall caused 
the Thirty Years’ War). At the present time Masaryk and 
the heads of the state are living there; in fact, it is the 
brain center of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. And now a 
New York lawyer comes and asks “To whom does tlhe 
Hradschin belong?’ He might just as well have asked the 
Berlin people to whom the House of Parliament belonged. 

The Foreign Minister felt rather injured and answered 
that any tolerably educated person must know that the 
Hradschin belonged to the Czecho-Slovak State; whereupon 
the New York lawyer answered that that did not seem to 
be quite the case, for there was a gentleman there who 
declared that the Hradschin belonged to him. Some Amer- 
ican people had lent him $50,000 to make his claims good. 


ONE OF THE PARIS NEWSPAPERS, CSuvRE, lately car- 
ried a “picture story” of the appearance of Srinavasa 
Sastri when he made the speech before the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, at its recent meeting in Geneva, 
that attracted no little attention. As this remark- 
able Indian is a member of the British delegation to the 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments, this bit of 
the pen picture of him is especially interesting: 

The other day at Geneva, just as the Assembly of the 
League of Nations was getting a little tired, inattentive, and 
noisy, Srinavasa Sastri, the Indian delegate, rose to speak. 
He has something in his attitude, in the pose of his head, 
in his look, which impresses the audience. Srinavasa Sastri 
is speaking, and the sound of his voice is soft, but vigorous. 
He transforms the guttural idiom of his conquerors into a 
harmonious language; it seems as if a strange and sweet 
melody is being played, accompanied by slow and caressing 
gestures. Srinavasa Sastri is speaking. In the front of the 
platform, Mr. Balfour, the first representative of Great 
Britain, is listening to him; all the representatives of the 
dominions are listening to him, the whole world is listening. 

Something has changed in the world; a colored man, a 
representative of one of the oldest Asiatic civilizations, 
uniting Oriental subtlety with Western power of deduction, 
has raised his voice in an international debate in the name 
of millions and millions of Hindus. 

No fault could be found with his speech; his politeness 
is extreme; but, like a tiger in the jungle, he tears to pieces 
his fascinated contradictors. So great is his irony that he 
defends the League and at the same time abuses it. “We 
all know,” he says, “that great institutions need a long 
time to take root, and that the League has to develop in 
unmellowed soil; therefore we must wait patiently before 
good results are attained; is that not so?” 

And, after having remarked that the delegates are 
“world citizens,” our Hindu adds: “We must absolutely 
refuse to sell ourselves either for political privileges or for 
economic facilities.” 

These few sentences show the tone of the speech. We 
Furopeans can learn much in listening to others and our 
pride should bow before them. Have we not to attribute 
our present supremacy in the East almost exclusively to our 
military development? Cannon and asphyxiating gas, the 
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submarine or the torpedo divide us up into a hierarchy of 
peoples. Y¥et such a speech, delivered in such a_ place, 
echoed from the lands of Islam to the African deserts, and 
as far as the shores of Far Eastern seas, is a prelude to 
important modifications in the organization of the world. 
Srinavasa Sastri’s speech invites surprised Europe to pre- 
pare a new policy. The awakening of Asia will be the 
means of our unity. 


THosE WHO LIKE TO TALK of the impending war 
between the United States and Japan will find their 
ardor somewhat cooled by a perusal of the address 
delivered by General Leonard Wood before the Ameri- 
can-Japan Society in Tokyo. Among other things the 
General said: 

There has been a great deal of loose and foolish talk about 
trouble between America and Japan, but all this is nonsense. 
I think I know the American people well, and .I am certain 
that on their part there is no desire and no intention to 
dwell in any but the friendliest relation with their neigh- 
bors of Japan. The flags of Japan and the United States 
stood side by side in the great war in the battle for fair 
dealing between nations and respect for the rights of smaller 
peoples. They are going to stand together always on the 
side of right. 

Loose and idle reports by irresponsible persons have been 
largely responsible for this talk of strained relations, but 
our relations are not strained and are going always to be 
good. Americans want to build up trade and commerce, 
but welcome open and fair competition. Americans are sure 
the Japanese ask only the same. There is room enough for 
all in honorable competition. 

It would be a terrible reflection upon modern civilization 
if two great peoples like those of Japan and the United 
States could not get together around the conference board 
and settle all, or nearly all, of their difficulties. We cannot 
hide the fact, of course, that great issues may arise that 
will challenge all our will and diplomacy to reach a solution, 
but there seems to be nothing in the present situation be- 
tween Japan and America justifying even a suspicion of such 
an issue. No one can visit Japan and go away unfriendly 
to her. I and my colleagues came here as friends from a 
friendly country, and will leave with even warmer feelings. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
had a conference beginning November 15 with the inter- 
national branches of the transport workers, metal- 
workers, and miners, in Amsterdam, Holland. The 
International Federation of Trade Unions claims a 
membership of twenty-five million, the greatest organi- 
zation in the world standing for international concilia- 
tion. This federation claims to have prevented war 
between western Europe and Russia in September, 1920. 
The International Transport Workers decided at Chris- 
tiania in 1920 to proclaim a general strike in case of 
war. Similar action has been .taken by the metal- 
workers at Copenhagen in 1920 and at Lucerne in 1921; 
also by the miners at Geneva in 1920. The main sub- 
ject for discussion for the conference at Amsterdam 
related to disarmament. 


Tie “Congres DEMOCRATIQUE INTERNATIONAL” was 
held in Paris, December 4 to 11. The program, te 
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which the American Peace Society Was invited to con- 
tribute, was divided into four sections, one relating to 
peace, another to social questions, a third to political 
matters, and the last to the press. 


Tue Frexcu CHamBer or Deputies does not seem 
to be over-impressed by the plans for limitation of 
armament. December 9 they unanimously voted for 
the construction of three light cruisers, six destroyers, 
twelve torpedo boats, and twelve submarines during the 
period from 1922 to 1925. Credits voted for during the 
war for the construction of four battle cruisers of the 
Normandie type, which project was abandoned, will be 
used for the construction. The program calls for the 
expenditure of 160,000,000 franes in 1922, 334,000,000 
in 1923, 190,000,000 in 1924 and 71,000,000 in 1925, 
Voting on the budget of the Ministry of War was com- 
pleted by the Chamber. This budget, Minister of 
Finance Doumer said after the last item had been 
adopted, amounts to “a few millions over four billion 
frances.” It was pointed out by Minister of War Bar- 
thou that the 1922 war budget shows a decrease of 
850,000,000 francs as compared with that of 1921. 
Items relating to expenses for the upkeep of the armies 
in the Far and Near East were left in abevance until 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs budget is discussed, 
although the approximate amounts are included in the 
war budget. 

In the meantime construction is going on in Japan. 
A copyrighted dispatch to the Chicago Tribune, wider 
date of December 9, says that the destrover //achisu, 
which was started last February, has been launched and 
the keel of the light cruiser Abuku Agaia has been laid. 


Tue Moscow Sovier has announced that it considers 
the submission of the NKarelian question to the League 
of Nations an unfriendly act. The Associated Press, 
under date of December 7, is authority for the state- 
ment that the liquidation of all Karelian insurgent 
organizations on Finnish territory, the cessation of Fin- 
nish financial, military, and moral support of “the 
mutineers,” and the expulsion from Finland of all 
Russian counter-revolutionists actively working against 
the régime is demanded of Finland by M. Tchitcherin, 
the Russian Soviet Foreign Minister. In the event of 
non-compliance, Russia, it is declared by the minister, 
“will consider itself compelled to use different means to 
secure effective realization by Finland” of the Dorpat 
Treaty. 


ALBANIANS PROFESS INDIFFERENCE to the action of 
the League of Nations regarding the new Albanian 
frontiers. This is apparent from the decision reached 
at the recent meeting held at Tirana by the High Coun- 
cil of Albania, in which all the ministers, party leaders, 
and the president of the Foreign Commission took part. 
The argument is that, notwithstanding the spirit of 
equity with which the great powers have gone about the 
business of settling her frontiers and recognizing her 
independence and sovereignty, the Albanians, having 
taken no part in the war, are not affected by the war’s 
results. The Albanians will not admit, because new 
conditions have arisen next door, that the agreements 
of 1913 have in any sense been abrogated. 
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LETTER BOX 


To the Editor of Ture ApvocaTEe or PEACE. 

Sik: The peace sentiment seems to be changing from 
idealism to practical business. 

Thank the Lord for the outlook, which the dear old Apvyo- 
CATE OF PEACE has so long worked for and which it has had 
no small part in bringing about. 

With rejoicing, 
ELLA PATTERSON. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THREE Soupiers, By John Dos Passos. George H. Doran 
Co., New York. Dp. 435. $2. 

This is a_ picturization of the spiritual reactions that 
some men must undergo when several millions are taken 
from farm and factory and office and = school-room and 
forced into the common mold which is provided for the 
making of a soldier in these days; and it is an intimate, 
vivid picture of the daily lives of some men after they 
have been forced through that mold and become now help 
less creatures in the grip of some death-purposing power 
now idlers, without opportunity for natural relaxation; 
now wandering and wondering boys, surrounded by low 
temptations. 

The book has been roundly denounced by some soldiers 
and soldier-writers, who speak of it as insulting the army. 
It does not insult the army. None can doubt the terrific 
strain upon the moral fiber of men who are called away 
from their accustomed environment, robbed of the right 
to believe in their ambitions for their own lives, fashioned 
ruthlessly into a standard pattern, made to live in filth 
and butchery days upon days, and inevitably exposed to 
the dreg influences of life. 

When Mr. Dos Passos tells how three soldiers went down 
under that strain, he does not say that all of the millions 
in the army went down. Andrews, cultured, with the 
soul of an artist, finally finds relief from the pressure 
in desertion, with 20 years at Leavenworth, probably, 
ahead of him. Chrisfield, an Indiana boy of the people, 
kills a non-com. Fuselli, from San Francisco, with a girl's 
picture in his watch, becomes a victim of dread disease. 
All of the men in the army did not succumb as did these. 
Many, many more rose above the temptations. But all of 
them lived lives of stress, under conditions that attack 
men’s souls, and if there are some who came out un 
scathed, there are many between their class and between 
the class of Mr. Dos Passos’s three soldiers who bear 
spiritual or physical marks of varying ugliness. 

The conditions of the life were there. However well 
some or most of the men rose above them, it remains a 
fact that the conditions were evil, and Mr. Dos Passos 
has done a service in telling us how the conditions affected 
these three, even if he himself may mistakenly think 
they affected all that way. 

And the book is the work of an artist. The characters 
and the scenes are fairly etched upon the reader's mind, 
That is the real reason the book is a sensation, as it de- 
serves to be. 


Wuat JAPAN THiInkKs. Essays, edited by A. A. Aaia- 
kami. Appendix on Yap controversy. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Pp. 237. $2. 

Into this volume are packed the opinions upon important 
subjects of several of the leading men of Japan, including 
Premier Hara, lately assassinated. They represent vary- 
ing shades of opinion, from the modern Japanese liberal 
to the old-time Japanese militarist, There is an essay by 
Isoh Yamataga, who caustically discusses “A World Un- 
safe for Democracy.” The old Marquis Okuma, leader in 
the long fight for constitutional principles, treats the 
“Illusions of the White Race” and deals with racial 
equality. Vice-Admiral Sato contributes a careful article 
on “Japan’s Navalism,” in which he argues that a nation 
must combine justice, wealth, and arms to be safe from in- 
vasion. These and the other essays are particulary worthy 
of close study, now that the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament occupies the attention of thoughtful people. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES ON DISARMAMENT. Compiled by Mary 
Katharine Reely. The Handbook Series. H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. Dp. i-xx, 1-520. 

This is by all means the best text for those interested to 
discuss the questions relating to armament. The _ bibliog- 
raphy and references are well chosen. The author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting diverse points of view, but the major 
part of the material supports the position of the reduction 
of armaments. 


Die Grossen Vier AM Werk. Beitriige zur Gefschichte der 
Friedenskonferenz von Margarete Rothbarth. Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte m. b. H.., 
Berlin, 1821. 154 pages. 20 m. 

This book, “The Great Four at Work,” claims to be a con- 
tribution to the history of the Peace Conference. The au- 
thor, Margarete Rothbarth, has endeavored to digest all the 
material she could obtain and to reach conclusions as ob- 
jective as possible with reference to the work of Messrs. 
Clemenceau, Wilson, Lloyd-George, and Orlando. In spite 
of the wall around Germany and the embarrassments due to 
the valueless German money, she has been able to gather a 
large amount of factual information, which she utilizes in 
the interesting picture she succeeds in painting. 

Wortp Peace. By Fred H. Aldrich. Introduction, appen- 
dixes, index. DP’p. 218. Fred S. Drake, Detroit. 

In a series of lectures delivered before the Detroit Col- 
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lege of Law, Mr. Aldrich, a weli-known member of the 
Detroit bar, discusses the State and sovereignty and the law, 
and passes from that to the law of nations, recent efforts to 
establish world peace, the commonwealth of nations, com- 
mon ground and international peace and liberty. The ap- 
pendixes give The Hague Convention, reservations by the 
United States, the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. The lectures 
are well prepared and well written, and students of the 
world-problem and of recent events will find this volume 
useful. 


Dig SATZUNG DES VOLKERBUNDES, kommentiert von VTrof. 
Walter Schiicking und Dr. Hans Wehberg. Verlag 
Franz Vahlen und Deutzche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir 
Politik und Geschichte m. b. H., Berlin, 1921. 140 m. 


This treatment of the League of Nations by VProfessors 
Schiicking and Wehberg is no mere pamphlet: it is an at- 
tempt to treat the subject exhaustively. It is probably the 
first exhaustive description of the League. The book suc- 
ceeds in being judicial in its temperament, as might be ex- 
pected, coming from the hands of such trained international 
lawyers. It deals critically with many details looking to- 
ward the improvement of the League. It is a contribution 
to the study of international law in general and to any in- 
terested in the problems of international co-operation in 
particular. 
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